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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HINA, rather than Turkey, has been the centre of atten- 
tion in foreign affairs during the week. A sharp 
controversy has broken out between the President of the 
Republic, Yuan Shih-kai, and the Advisory Council. Two 
persons who were at first said to be generals, but who, according 
to Dr. Morrison, are not generals at all, were charged with 
plotting a counter-revolution at Hankow against the Republic, 
and were executed after a rapid trial at Peking—according 
to some accounts with circumstances of treachery. The 
Advisory Council demands an explanation from Yuan Shih-kai 
and the impeachment of the Ministers responsible for the execu- 
tion. Yuan Shih-kai has firmly refused to give any explana- 
tion or to allow his Ministers to be impeached. The point 
to be noticed is that the executed men were members of the 
advanced Republican party known as the Tung Men-hui. 


All the academic elements of the South are behind this 
party, whose inspiration is Sun Yat-sen, the chief spirit of 
the revolution which overthrew the Manchu dynasty and 
founded the Republic. The party has not been satisfied with 
the behaviour of the Government, and the objection taken to 
the execution (whether irregular or not) is, perhaps, a pretext 
for a trial of strength with the Government. If this view be 
correct, it would mean that Yuan Shih-kai is believed to be aim- 
ing at reaction and, perhaps, the establishment of a dictator- 
ship, and the Southerners regard themselves as the saviours 
of the Republic. The North is in a general way conservative, 
perhaps monarchical, and the representatives of the South are 
doctrinaire Radical. It is well known that Yuan Shib-kai is an 
opportunist, but that does not necessarily mean that he is not 
genuinely concerned for the good of his country. If the 
alarming ramours of the week are true, China is in such a 
state of feverish instability that only quick and strong action 
from a single brain can now save her from collapse and chaos. 
Sun Yat-sen is travelling northwards in a cloud of rumours as 
to probable attempts on his life. 


But there is another side to the picture. The Times of 
Friday published a letter from Dr. Morrison, its famous Peking 
correspondent, which makes one hesitate to accept any of the 
more catastrophic rumours. He says that China is advancing 
to prosperity and security; that tho alleged “flight” of the 
late Premier, Tang Shao-yi, was not a flight at all; that the 
60-called “ generals” were properly tried and justly executed; 
and that Yuan Shih-kai and Sun Yat-sen are good friends. 








Dr. Morrison would be the last man to suppress facts merely 
because he has been appointed Political Adviser to China. He 
undoubtedly believes what he says. At the same time we 
ought to point out that others extremely well acquainted with 
China take a gloomy view of the prospect. When the doctors 
differ like this the onlooker can only tell himself that the 
outlook is, to say the least of it, uncertain, and that where 
there is uncertainty there must needs be anxiety. 


The crisis in Turkey remains much as it has been for two 
weeks, and so long as any poignant culmination is delayed we 
may hope that Turkey will add another to her extraordinarily 
long list of difficulties which have been overcome, nobody quite 
knows how. At the end of last week the Albanian question, 
which seemed to be on the point of solution, was temporarily 
but sharply aggravated by the movement of a large body of 
Albanian malcontents, who, disregarding the negotiations 
between their leaders and the Government, occupied Uskub 
and threatened to march on Salonika. This was, indeed, going 
a long way outside the ordinary zone of Albanian warfare. 
Fortunately counsels of moderation prevailed, and the malcon- 
tents were persuaded to accept free railway tickets for their 
journey home. There is now a fair chance that there will 
be no more acute trouble in Albania, the moderates and 
extremists having joined together in accepting the Turkish 
terms, which include the restitution of arms and a general 
amnesty. 


Meanwhile what the situation gains in one respect it loses 
in another. The fighting on the Montenegrin frontier con- 
tinues, and is much too confused fora summary. There are 
stories of atrocities by the Turkish regular troops in Christian 
villages. Provocation has apparently been offered by the 
Montenegrins, but as usual Russia will do her best to restrain 
the subjects of King Nicholas. As for Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha’s 
Cabinet it is no longer possible for it to pretend that there 
have not been internal dissensions. The chief sign of these 
is that Hussein Hilmi Pasha, who is a sort of bridge between 
the extremes, has resigned. The Committee of Union and 
Progress, taking note of the symptoms, has summoned up 
courage to announce that it is only biding its time. We 
have written elsewhere of Count Berchtold’s suggestion for 
a European policy in the Balkans. 


On Friday week, when M. Poincaré’s visit to Russia came 
to an end, an announcement was published which had been 
drawn up jointly by M. Poincaré and M. Sazonoff, the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. They remarked that their discus- 
sions had been marked by “absolute confidence and sincere 
friendship.” They then continued (according to Reuter's 
message) :— 

“The two Governments have recognized once again that the 
entente of the two friendly and allied countries is based upon per- 
manent interests and consecrated by unchanging feeling, and that 
it can be progressively adapted to all the necessities which an 
alliance should foresee, and that the alliance remains a precious 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace and of the equilibrium of 
Europe.” 

This phraseology is, of course, intended to cover the growth 
of the new Russian Fleet in accordance with the needs of 
Russian policy and of that of the Triple Entente. The 
military convention, which is twenty years old, has no doubt 
been also reviewed in relation to the new Naval Convention. 
When Austria’s friend “in shining armour” exacted the com- 
pliance of Russia there was no ready co-operation between 
Russia and France. It is not intended that a repetition of 
that episode should be possible. For the rest it is to be 
noted that for the second time within a few weeks the value of 
the present grouping of the Powers has been expressly em- 
phasized. 
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Last Sunday the Emperor Francis Joseph celebrated bis 
eighty-second birthday. The Vienna correspondent of the 
Times says that the usual rejoicings throughout the Dual 
Kingdom were stimulated by the knowledge that the Emperor 
is as fresh in mind and body as at any time since the beginning 
of the century. The life of the Emperor is precious to all 
Europe, not merely because he is admired as the embodiment 
of a sense of duty and of a high adaptability in the most 
respectable sense of the word, but because his person is a 
sort of pledge of the continuance of the status quo in Europe. 
Austria-Hungary, as we have pointed out in a leading article, 
is the country which counts above all others in the Balkans 
at present. All Englishmen join in wishing the Emperor 
more years of health, happiness, and honour. 


The abdication of Mulai Hafid has brought no abatement 
of the unrest in Morocco. The proclumation of the new 
Sultan, Mulai Yusef, has been received with utter indifference, 
and the two pretenders to the throne are causing much anxiety. 
The Resident-General, General Lyautey, has postponed his 
visit to France. Marakesh, the southern capital, has been 
evacuated by the Government troops, and one of the pre- 
tenders, El Hiba, has been proclaimed there. On Wednes- 
day week the forces of the other pretender, the Roghi, who 
is operating in the north, attacked Colonel Pein’s flying 
column. In an obstinate engagement the French lost eight 
killed and forty wounded. French cruisers are being held in 
readiness to go to Moroccan waters. The French Government 
regard another attack upon Fez by the rebels as possible. 


The Times of Tuesday published from its Madrid corre- 
spondent a forecast of the agreement between France and 
Spain as to their interests in Morocco. Spain has obtained 
a noticeable concession in the possession of Mount Ghani, 
which has hitherto been outside her zone, about four miles 
from Alcazar. As the mountain commands the town, Spain 
undertakes not to fortify it. In response to the demand of 
France for concessions to compensate her for ker transference 
of territory in the Congo to Germany, Spa:« relinquishes the 
greater part of her southern zone. She retains, however, Ifni 
and a strip of coast, said to be 100 kilometres long. This 
strip is of no value, but it seems that the Canary Islanders 
requested that the coast opposite the islands should remain 
Spanish. 

As regards the future status of Tangier, which is of more 
concern to the ordinary traveller, the correspondent says :— 

“The Port of Tangier, with a sufficient zone to assure it 
economic means of existence (water supply, &c.), will be auto- 
nomous under an International Council and a municipality. The 
— conditions governing the existence and working of these 

ies—namely, the powers of the Sultan’s representative, the 
administration of the Tangier Custom House and the financial 
arrangements regarding the radius of the new municipal area, the 
composition of the municipal council and the qualifications of the 
vote—are not yet precisely determined except the three last points, 
which have been agreed upon in principle.” 
We trust that Spain will be satisfied by the proposed arrange- 
ment. In our opinion, France, having got the Protectorate 
she so long desired to establish in Morocco, can afford to be 
generous. Generosity is wisdom in this case, for France and 
Spain have got to live together somehow in Morocco for the 
rest of their lives. Both countries, however, betrayed such 
touchiness at the opening of the negotiations that it will be 
a triumph for their representatives if the arrangement wins 
popular favour. 


On Monday Mr. Taft sent a special message to Congress 
urging it to pass a resolution declaring that foreigners who 
think themselves unfairly treated in respect of tolls in the 
Panama Canal may appeal to the American Supreme Court. 
His suggestion was rejected bythe Senate. We cannot but think 
that Mr. Taft’s plan was a nerveless and flabby expedient. In 
a case where the rights of foreign countries are involved under 
an international treaty the only proper appeal is obviously to an 
international court. We notice that when Mr. Taft commended 
the proposed resolution to the Senate he expressed his own 
view that the exemption of American coastwise shipping from 
tolls would not be a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 


It is certainly something that the proposal also to exempt 
American deep-sea shipping has been rejected. But even if 
Mr. Taft is right in his opinion—we do not share it—that the 
exemption from tolls of coastwise trade does not do avy 








theoretical violence to the treaty, we fear that i) 


- 7 1 practie 
coastwise trade is capable of a fatally wide wha 
Not long ago a German ship started from New York 


and went east through the Suez Canal. After crossi 
the Indian Ocean and the Pacific she came to — 
Francisco, upon which the owners were fined for sae 
as foreigners in the American coastwise trade! We Fy 
believe that either the Senate or Mr. Taft have raised them 
selves in the eyes of their countrymen by their action, 
Reputable and thinking Americans are, we believe, for the 
most part indignantly opposed to the policy of claimine any. 
thing for the United States at Panama that does not fairl 
and squarely come within the four corners of the Hay-Paunce 
fote Treaty. The whole question ought undoubtedly to be 
referred to arbitration at the Hague. We trust that our 
Foreign Office will direct all its attention to securing this 
most desirable and simple solution. 


The three Appellate Judges of the Calcutta High Court, 
after a trial lasting forty-two days, have completely exonerated 
the defendants in the Midnapur appeal case. The facts of 
the case are, briefly, as follows: In 1908 two native police 
officers of Midnapur, both men with excellent records, arrested 
two native residents, father and son, in whose house they had 
discovered a bomb. The father was released, but the son, who 
had made a confession implicating a large number of persons 
in an alleged conspiracy, was sentenced to a long term of 
transportation under the Explosives Act. On appeal, how- 
ever, the Calcutta High Court found that the confession 
on which the conviction rested was not voluntary, and in 
November 1909 Peary Mohun Dass, the father, brought 
an action in the local Court against Mr. Weston, LCS, 
District Magistrate of Midnapur, and the two police officers 
to recover damages for malicious prosecution and conspiracy, 
In June 1910 the suit was transferred from the Midnapur 
Court to the High Court of Calcutta by Mr. Justice Fletcher, 
who himself tried the case, which lasted for eleven months, 
the Court having sat on 192 days. In the issue Mr. Justice 
Fletcher, though finding that Peary’s main charge—that the 
police had placed the bomb in his house, and that Mr. Weston 
was privy to the act—was not proven, fined each of thie de- 
fendants £66, with costs. The Judges in the Appeal Court 
have now not only completely exonerated Mr. Weston and the 
police officers, with costs said to amount to £20,000, but have 
severely censured Mr. Justice Fletcher and the Counsel for the 
prosecution. A searching inquiry into the composition and 
methods of the Calcutta High Court will, it is to be hoped, 
follow this tardy rectification of a gross miscarriage of 
justice. 

General Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, died on 
Tuesday night in his eighty-fourth year. He had undergone 
repeated operations for cataract, and was totally blind for 
several weeks before his death, but bore his sufferings with 
characteristic fortitude, and retained full possession of his 
faculties till a few days before his death. The story of his 
life and his rise from obscure beginnings to the untrammelled 
command of a world-wide organization is an astonishing 
record, and, however much his judgment may be impugned or 
his methods criticised, his claim to greatness rests on the 
grounds of character as well as achievement. Born in 1829 
at Nottingham, he renounced the doctrines of the Church 
of England and joined the Wesleyan Methodists at the age 
of thirteen. Two years later he was “converted,” and, 
under the influence of an American revivalist, took an 
active part in open-air mission work in the Nottingham 
slums. He then spent three years in business in London, 
followed by mission work in the provinces, became a minister 
in the Wesleyan New Connexion, and served for a while as 
travelling evangelist and as a regular pastor at Halifax and 
Gateshead, until friction with the authorities induced him 
to resign his membership of the New Connexion. He then 
entered on the career of an independent preacher, visiting 
Cornwall—whiere the Wesleyan Conference closed the chapels 
against him and his wife—Cardiff, and Walsall, where he 
started the Hallelujah Band, and in 1865 settled in the East- 
end of London, where ke formed the Christian Mission, which 
grew into the Salvation Army. 


The name and the military organization of the movement 
were due to General Booth. The semi-military dress is said to 
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have been the idea of his wife, a woman of saintly character 


and extraordinarily persuasive eloquence, whose qualities 
formed a remarkable complement to the ardour, the self- 
confidence, and the organizing genius of her husband. From 
«4 sect professing crude doctrines taught by strange methods ” 
the Salvation Army grew rapidly into “a world-wide spiritual 
and commercial enterprise ”—to quote from the Times article. 
It was not enough for converts to profess penitence: the 
gospel gf work was insisted on as the “way out” of 
“ Darkest London,” and in formulating his schemes General 
Booth secured the fiery pen of the late Mr. W. T. Stead. 
In their execution General Booth was for twenty years the 
prime agent, conducting missions in almost every part of the 
world, planting colonies at home and in the Dominions, and 
delivering endless addresses on his motor tours throughout 
the United Kingdom. In this long campaign he displayed 
unceasing energy; his remarkable appearance, his homely 
humour, and his strong, personal magnetism made him a 
living force ; and, though harassed by defections, he was in the 
main served with the utmost devotion by his followers, 
amongst whom his son and successor, Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
for the last thirty years Chief of his Staff, was the most 
prominent and able of his administrators. 


In its earlier phases the Salvation Army met with a good 
deal of hostility, amounting at times to positive'violence. The 
noise and explosiveness and hysteria associated with the 
movement disgusted many educated minds, and were summed 
up in the famous phrase “Corybantic Christianity ” levelled 
against it by the late Professor Huxley, and now well-nigh 
forgotten. The unquenchable ardour and disinterestedness of 
General Booth converted many of his critics into ardent sup- 
porters—the late Frank Crossley of Ancoats, to mention only 
one. Asasystem of practical philanthropy the Salvation Army 
has its vulnerable points, and its methods have often been 
irreconcilable with sound economics. General Booth is aptly 
described by the author of the notice in the Times as an 
autocrat who disdained balance-sheets, and the shelter system 
has aided rather than restrained the manufacture of pauperism. 
But when criticism has done its worst, it is impossible to deny 
nobility to a leader who never despaired of a soul, however 
degraded, and who brought within the range of spiritual 
influences thousands of persons to whom no other form of 
religion could have appealed. The widespread mourning 
caused by his death has been shown in the messages received 
by the family from representatives of all creeds and classes, 
and the King has rightly interpreted the feeling of the 
country in saying that “the nation has lost a great organizer 
and the poor a whole-hearted and sincere friend, who devoted 
his life to helping them in a practical way.” 





The Daily Graphic is doing good work by inviting comment 
on its proposal to submit the question of Tariff Reform toa 
Referendum. The response is most encouraging, for, as our 
contemporary points out, most of those who reject the pro- 
posal devote their energy, not to showing why the Referendum 
is objectionable, but to urging the merits of Tariff Reform. 
But this argument is a perfect boomerang, for the greater the 
merits of Tariff Reform the more certain would it be of 
adoption if submitted to a vote of the whole people. On the 
other hand, “if Tariff Reform is so unpopular that on its merits 
the country would reject it, why should the Unionist Party be 
asked to handicap itself with this cause?” If we could be 
sole judges in the matter we should, of course, very much 
prefer a simple renewal of the Referendum pledge given by 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. We are bound to note, 
however, the great unwillingness of the majority of Tariff 
Reformers to accept such a solution. That being so, might it 
not be wise for the Unionist leaders to do what we have 
already suggested in these columns, ¢.c., to promise that no 
food taxes—taxes on corn, meat, and dairy produces—shall be 
imposed until a Referendum has been taken on them? This 
taking of two bites at the complete Tariff Reform programme 
will not destroy Tariff Reform, and yet will win the Election 
and save the Union. 


Lord Midleton, speaking at Harewood on Saturday, dwelt 
on the downhill course of the Ministry and the startling 
decline in their majorities, and alluded in caustic terms 
to the scuttle of Ministerialists into the House of Lords. 
Lord Midleton’s indictment can not be altogether set down 








to excess of party zeal. On the day on which he spoke there 
appeared in the Nation an article on “Some Tendencies of 
Political Management,” from which we extract the following 
passages :— 

“We suppose that never in the history of party have ‘honours’ 
been distributed with so lavish a hand as during the last three or 
four years. ... We should be afraid to say how many peerages, 
baronetcies, and knighthoods have been allotted to Liberals under 
the last three Administrations. . . . Social equality is still a 
highly remote ideal in British life, but we ought to feel that 
every fresh invasion of Liberalism brings it nearer. Yet a 
Liberal Government which achieves this tremendous output of 
titles, and at the same time is moved by its own manifest destiny 
to work against the House of Lords and cripple its control, makes 
men feel either that politics are not sincere, or that ‘honours’ 
divorced from social functions and responsibilities are of real 
account, or that there is no great future for 2emocracy which lets 
slip from one hand all the strength it gathers in the other.” 


The first prosecution under the Insurance Act took place 
at the Lambeth Police Court on Tuesday. The defendant, 
Mr. Hurlock, a well-known Walworth draper, employing 
over 100 hands, who is also a prominent local Liberal, 
was summoned for failing to pay the contributions due 
from him under the Act in respect of his employees. 
Counsel for the defendant argued that the Act constituted a 
special contract, that conditions precedent to the contract 
were imposed upon the Commissioners, and that no con- 
tributions were payable under the Act until the Insurance 
Commissioners were ready with the benefits which the Act 
provided.—The Under Secretary to the National Insurance 
Commission for England, who was called, stated that the 
regulations governing medical benefit were still being 
drafted, and had not yet been issued—Mr. Baggallay, 
the magistrate, refused to admit the relevancy of this 
argument. It was not for him in this case to decide 
whether the Government or the Insurance Commissioners had 
made the necessary arrangements or not for the administra- 
tion of the benefits of the Act. He had simply got to consider 
whether or not the contributions had been made as they ought 
to have been made. As it was clear that Mr. Hurlock bad 
deliberately intended not to carry out the intentions of the 
Act, he imposed a penalty of £5 on each of three summonses, 
with £5 5s. costs on the first, and ordered him to pay the 
contributions due in each case. 


The Westminster Gazette of Tuesday contains an interesting 
paper by Mr. J. Owen on the War Office aeroplane tests on 
Salisbury Plain. The conditions imposed—notably that re- 
quiring firms to furnish complete drawings and specifications 
in advance—and the inadequacy of the prizes were respon- 
sible, in the writer's opinion, for the small number of foreign 
entries, only four French firms competing. But he asserts 
that the trials have conclusively proved the inferiority in 
workmanship and design of the British machines. The new 
industry has not attracted the right sort of men, though 
he admits that the British constructor is terribly handi- 
capped by lack of private financial assistance or official 
encouragement. For the rest the main result of the 
trials has been to prove the superiority of the biplane for 
military purposes and the small value of the fast, high-powered 
monoplane. The Staff College officers are all agreed that it 
will be harder to train observers than pilots. The fighting 
aeroplane has yet to be evolved, and he concludes by insisting 
on the national risk involved in our dependence on foreign 
countries for the supply of component parts, even though the 
machines are put together here. 





Thursday's papers contained narratives furnished by the 
captain and passengers of the Allan liner ‘Corsican,’ which 
struck an iceberg in the neighbourhood of Belle Isle on 
August 12th. The vessel was going dead slow in foggy 
weather at the time of the collision, but, even so, the upper 
part of the bow was smashed in from the deck down to 
within ten feet of the water-line, the thick steel plates were 
broken and twisted in all directions, while tons of ice fell on 
to the deck. There was no panic, the watertight doors being 
closed at once and the boats swung out. Fortunately 
they were not needed, as the chances of being picked up ina 
bank of fog which it took the ‘Corsican’ two days to clear 
would have been poor indeed. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 75}—F'riday week 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COVENANT OF ULSTER. 


hg plans of the Ulstermen for resisting Home Rule 

have been kept secret with a success worthy of the 
Japanese military staff, but the general character of them 
was made known in an important communication from the 
Parliamentary correspondent of the Times published on 
Thursday. We will quote the correspondent’s own 
words :— 

“Tam able to-day to explain the nature of the solemn covenant 
to which Ulstermen will pledge themselves on September 28th. 
The actual terms will be passed by delegates of the Ulster Unionist 
Council at Belfast on September 23rd and proclaimed throughout 
the province; but in the meantime it may be stated that the 
Ulster Unionists will pledge themselves, if a Home Rule Bill 
becomes law, not to acknowledge the Parliament in Dublin, not 
to obey its laws, and to pay no taxes to it. It is expected that the 
Privy Councillors present will first sign the covenant, and that the 
covenanters who take the pledge will number from a half to three- 
quarters of a million. There is reason to believe, moreover, that 
at the great meeting at Belfast the Irish Unionist leaders will 
announce, contingently on the passage of a Home Rule Bill, the 
heads of the Constitution which they will set up, with separate 
judiciary as well as Assembly. This is the step forward which 

Ister Unionists are about to take. The stories of an armed 

rising, of the seizure of the Belfast post-office, and the like, which 
are current in Liberal circles, have no truth in them.” 
The first thing that strikes one in this programme is the 
absence of all theatricality, bluster, or promise of wanton 
disorder. We confess that if the “ covenant,” as the cor- 
respondent calls it, were stained by any of those defects 
we should have little hope that the seriousness of the 
resolve of the Ulster counties would impress itself on the 
Liberal Party. And the fault would be Ulster’sown. As 
it is, we do not think it impossible that as the months 
pass, and the resistance of North-East Ulster shows itself 
to be the sober, solemn, and deliberate determination which 
it unquestionably is, a large number of Liberals will 
gradually recognize that the wish of Ulster to remain in 
the Union is not a thing that can be denied without 
recourse to the most illiberal forms of oppression. 

It astonishes us when we read the Liberal news- 
papers to find that with one accord they urge the 
Government to deal with the Ulster counties in the 
very spirit of relentlessness which they always attribute 
to old-fashioned Tories. If we would be charitable we 
must suppose that this is the result of ignorance—that 
the writers simply do not understand how deeply and 
sincerely Ulstermen feel on this question. The Unionists 
of Ulster believe from the bottom of their hearts that to be 
governed by Nationalists, whom they naturally and rightly 
associate with moonlighting, boycotting, cattle-driving, 
and intimidation, will mean the end of their liberty, and 
the violent termination of the exercise of practical 
allegiance to Great Britain. Under the Union Parliament 
they have won their way to prosperity and security. Under 
a Dublin Parliament they would be part and parcel of a 
different “ nation ”’-—for nationality is the professed aim of 
the Irish Home Rulers—and that nation hostile to the 
friendly and benevolent Mother-Government of Great 
Britain. No doubt speeches could be quoted to prove that 
the Irish Nationalist politicians are not really hostile to 
Great Britain, but no impartial person could possibly lay 
his hand on his heart and say that an examination of the 
mass of Home Rule speeches by the Irish leaders or 
of the course of the Home Rule controversy justifies 
for a moment the view that a Dublin Parliament 
will set itself to produce useful citizens of the 
Empire. Liberals, without any apparent qualms of con- 
science, propose that North-East Ulster should be de- 
tached from its old allegiance and forced under this 
hated new system against its will. Surely we are right in 
calling this astonishing. It would be intelligible if Ulster 
had never made a sign of alarm. But proposals have 
actually been made that the principle of the Home Rule 
Bill—the principle that any community within the United 
Kingdom has the right to claim what form of government 
it wants—should be applied logically in Ulster as well as 
in the rest of Ireland, and the proposals have been laughed 
away by the Government. Nothing, therefore, has remained 
for Ulster to do but to organize its resistance. There is 
no threat of armed resistance. Of course, if the present 
Government were mad enough to try to coerce Ulster 











Unionists with regular troops there is no know} peers 
might happen. But ee ll are not so foolists be 
imagine that they could resist the British Army. Th . 
are content to organize a conditional plan of resistances 
which will not be much more than passive at first, and rg 
trust to sanity and fairness asserting themselves in the 
long run. The men who lend themselves to this oa 
gramme are not Orange hooligans who beat their political 
opponents black and blue in persecutions at the docks but 
ordinary manufacturers, merchants, shop-keepers, clerks 
clergymen (both Anglican and Nonconformist), and go 
forth. Liberals are deluding themselves if they think that 
violence at the docks—which we deplore and resent as 
much as any one—is of the same type as this solemn band. 
ing-together of the Ulster Unionists. 

When we examine more closely the arguments of 
Liberal newspapers our astonishment at their attitude does 
not grow less. They simply repeat the formula that 
opposition to the law is wrong, and that, therefore, the 
resistance of Ulster is wrong. This apparently simple and 
logical statement covers a wide confusion of thought. No 
one could support more strongly than we do the general 
proposition that resistance to the law is wrong; but there 
is no fair comparison between resistance to the Commun 
Law or to any ordinary statute and toa law which forcibly 
changes people’s nationality. Some of the Liberal news- 
papers, in their enthusiastic recommendation of no mercy 
for Ulster, apparently do not shrink from the con- 
clusion that a rising, or a_ revolutionary act, can 
never be justified. If they continue at this rate they 
will soon have to rewrite received history and denounce 
the glorious Revolution of 1688, which is accepted as 
the just foundation of our modern history by all moderate 
men. No doubt a small knot of insurgent Tory scholars 
try to upset from time to time what may be called the 
Whig view of history, but we did not expect that they 
would receive support, even by implication, from Radical 
newspapers. Mr. Churchill himself readily recognizes the 
right of forcible resistance. As Lord Hugh Cecil pointed 
out in a letter to the Times on Tuesday, Mr. Churchill's 
comment on Lord Randolph’s advice to Ulster to fight was 
as follows (in the ‘“‘ Life of Lord Randolph Churchill”) :— 
“Constitutional authorities will measure their censures 
according to their political opinions; but the fact 
remains that when men are sufficiently in earnest 
they will back their words with more than votes,” 
Lord Salisbury was a moderate man and, perhaps, a 
stronger lover of peace than any Prime Minister of our 
time, but he strongly approved of Lord Randolph Churchill's 
speech. Yet Mr. Bonar Law has said less than Lord 
Randolph Churchill had said. Moreover, many Liberals 
themselves practised resistance to the law, in a case in 
which it was utterly unjustifiable, when they organized 
their passive resistance to the Education Act of 1902. 
There was no question then of a law passed by a coup 
which no true democrat could defend, and no question of 
a compulsory change in men’s nationality. Yet resistance 
to the law was carried on for at least three years, and 
ended only when the passive resisters’ consciences for 
some mysterious reason—possibly the arrival of a Liberal 
Government in power—ceased to reproach them, although 
the Act still remained in force. 

Liberals say that it is unjust to force Irish Nationalists 
to submit to the British Parliament. Will they not 
admit the contrary truth as of equal value—that it is 
unjust to force the Ulster counties to submit toa Dublin 
Parliament? Conscience in rare cases is superior to the 
law. With Ulster this is a case of conscience. Only once 
did Cromwell refer, after the event, to the execution of 
Charles I., and then his words proved that in that terrible 
matter his thoughts of fidelity and truth were all con- 
ceived in the sense of being faithful and true to conscience. 
He was unfaithful in technical senses, yet he was able to 
write confidently and without embarrassment of his fidelity. 
“The civil authority,” he said, “or that part of it which 
remained faithful to their trust and true to the ends of 
the covenant did, in answer to their consciences, turn out 
a tyrant in a way which the Christians in aftertimes will 
mention with honour, and all tyrants in the world look at 
with fear.” There is now another covenant in Ulster. The 
case is not so serious, but it is serious enough. We should 
not borrow that classical word ‘‘ covenant ” if we thought the 
Ulster movement had any element of rant or humbug. We 
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eae 
are certain that it has not. It is a covenant which will 
become active only under compulsion. ‘The next step, 
therefore, is with the Government. If they possess any of 
the power of conciliation and humane understanding which 
they always profess as part of their political doctrine, they 
should commit themselves to the task of preventing chaos 
and bloodshed in Ulster. It is not by any means too 


late. 





COUNT BERCHTOLD’S PROPOSAL. 


HE week and more which have passed since Count 
Berchtold made his proposal to the Powers for 
“helping” Turkey in her present distress has done 
little to reveal what is in his mind. The various inter- 
pretations of the proposal range from bald partition to an 
jnnocuous combined profession of regard and promise of 
moral support. The former would mean changes in the 
map of Europe; the second absolutely nothing. We 
do not suppose that Count Berchtold would have taken 
the trouble to circularize, so to speak, all the Powers at a 
moment when a large number of officials were away from 
their departments—when M. Poincaré was out of France 
and Sir Edward Grey in the North of England—if he had 
not had something definite in his mind. We imagine that 
he has a plan. Although it would be useless to discuss 
pure surmises as to what it is, there are several points of 
interest which even in the absence of information may be 
worth setting forth. 

In the first place, the fact that Count Berchtold should 
have called all the Powers to counsel is notable in itself. 
The Concert of Europe stirs its dead bones and—though 
no actual conference seems to be suggested—may possibly 
rise from the dead. The Concert of Europe had become 
a kind of by-word, like the Court of Chancery in the old 
days, for delays and quibbling ineptitude. The resultant 
of a complicated balance of forces was generally a com- 
plete inertia. The Concert covered itself with sinister 
fame in its attempts to settle the Cretan question and 
impose a working arrangement upon Turkey and Greece. 
We must not, therefore, be sanguine that it could do any- 
thing to smooth away the present unrest of the Balkan 
States and Turkish provinces which from all sides dart out 
angry tongues at the Turkish Government. Nevertheless, 
the proposal marks a distinct apaisement,as the French 
political writers say, in the relations of the Powers. For 
years we have been accustomed to see the central European 
Powers—Germany and Austria-Hungary—acting together, 
with the doubtful support of Italy, and on the other side 
Britain, France, and Russia advising one another, but not 
being consulted or expecting to be consulted, by the 
chief members of the Triple Alliance. Most notable 
of all is the fact that the suggestion of a general 
consultation should have come from Austria, who 
herself acted as though the Treaty of Berlin did not 
exist, and violated the public law of Europe when she 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. If, however, the past is 
to be forgotten—for gur part we would most willingly 
forget it, and, indeed, we do not think the ancient regard 
of Britain for Austria has been at all affected by what has 
happened—and Europe is once more to live its life on the 
assumption that arrangements will be held binding till 
they are formally revoked, then the suggestion of a joint 
policy in the Balkans comes more naturally from Austria 
than from any other country. 

Austria is a natural and admitted champion of the 
Christian peoples in a large part of the Balkans. Toa great 
extent this is true also of Russia, as it is also true that 
Russia is the ultimate patron and protector of the South 
Slavs. But Russia is very much occupied at present at home. 
We have just been watching the visit of M. Poincaré to 
Russia, and we know that every minute which Russia can 
spare from the Far East will be devoted to her new scheme 
of naval and military regeneration. When that is com- 
pleted perhaps circumstances will bring it about that 
Russia and Austria will renew their former duel in the 
south-east of Europe—though we think it much more 
likely that the sharp outlines of that conflict will 
be lost in the wider conflicting policy of the two 
great European groups—but, at all events for the 
present, Austria need expect no particular impedi- 
ments from Russia. Italy, again, has signed away 
If she did not actually promise 


her freedom of action. 


Austria not to touch Albania and Epirus while carrying 
on her war with Turkey, the exigencies of the situation 
exact from her that restraint. Her thoughts are wholly in 
Tripoli, in the Greek islands, and in the waters at the 
entrance tothe Dardanelles. So far as Italy is concerned, 
then, Austria has a free hand to spring upon the Balkans 
what new policy she pleases. Hitherto there has not been 
a hint of what Germany really wants. It may be that 
Germany is the substance behind the shadow ; and in any 
case we must remember that Austria’s obligations to her 
friend “in shining armour” are such that it would be 
difficult for her to refuse to utter a good deal of 
what Germany might put into her mouth. We must 
not, we repeat, be sanguine. Grant that the intentions 
of Austria are excellent, and that their excellence is 
not in any way diluted by the wishes of Germany, can 
we, even then, expect that Austria will be able to produce 
“a panacea for Turkey? Are we not rather compelled 
reluctantly to remember that, although she is in a binding 
union with Hungary, she does nothing, or can do nothing, 
to prevent the oppression of the South Slavs by the 
domineering Magyars of Hungary ? 

How, indeed, are the aspiring Balkan States to be 
satisfied except by the satisfaction of their appetite ? 
They are hungry vultures who sit in a circle round the 
lion waiting for him to get into greater difficulties or 
to die. Their own idea is to enlarge their borders. When 
under the Miirzsteg scheme it was ingenuously proposed 
that Macedonia should be granted local autonomy accord- 
ing to the distribution of the various races in the province 
there was a wild rush of Bulgars, Greeks, and Serbs to 
extend their borders by violence. Men changed their 
religion at the point of the rifle or with the dagger at 
their breast. Count Berchtold suggests that the Balkan 
States should be advised to keep the peace. Excellent. 
It is what we all desire. But the Balkan States know 
very well that such advice is offered only at a time when 
they have an exceptionally good opportunity of getting 
what they want. It is not more than a rumour that Count 
Berchtold seriously contemplates forcing a policy of 
decentralization—in other words, of provincial autonomy— 
on Turkey. What does seem probable is that he wishes 
the Powers to offer identical advice to Turkey as well as 
to the Balkan States. This advice would not apparently 
be offered as a joint manifesto, but in independent 
formulas all having the same effect. Thus Turkey and 
the Balkan States would be impressed by the cumulative 
effect of the same warning coming from various quarters 
and expressed with various arguments peculiar to the 
country of its origin. If this could be done with effect 
so much the better. But the break-up of Turkey would 
precipitate a scramble, and in our opinion everything, © 
however well-intentioned, would be dangerous that made 
it in the least degree more difficult for Turkey to retain 
her precarious hold upon life. So long as there is even 
a remote chance that Turkey will win through, the policy 
of Europe should be to heighten what small sense of 
security she enjoys, not only in her own eyes, but in those 
of her neighbours. 

It would be a great point gained, no doubt, if, while 
the essential conditions of preserving Turkish prestige 
were kept in view, local autonomy could be granted to the 
various races in Macedonia under proper safeguards. All 
that Macedonia wants is the assurance that life and pro- 
perty will be safe. She wants rest. She has all the material 
resources of a prosperous and happy community. But to 
appear to force a policy of autonomy on Turkey would be 
to defeat the very ends which Count Berchtold, no doubt, 
has in view. Turkey recalls only too vividly her experience 
in Eastern Rumelia to think without some qualms of 
granting autonomy. Still we hope that after the approach- 
ing elections in Turkey a really liberalizing element may 
be in the ascendant, and that it will be perceived by the 
Turkish Government that the great paradox is, after all, 
true, that the frank recognition of dissimilarities within 
an empire is the golden rule of unity. If the policy of 
Ottomanization does not cease, then, indeed, there will be 
little hope for Turkey. The Albanian question is not 
really the difficulty which it often seems to be. Albania 
does not desire separation; her Moslem tribes prefer to 
remain under the Sultan. As for the revolts of Arabs 
they are too remote to trouble Europe. Macedonia is 





the sole crux. 
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PRIVATE DETECTIVES AND PUBLIC SERVICE. 


p correspondence between Miss Violet Markham 
and Mr. G. 8. Shove is extremely interesting. Mr. 
Shove is, by his own statement, an agent employed by 
the secret committee instituted by Mr. Lloyd George to 
make inquiries into the system of land tenure. In that 
capacity Mr. Shove, whose name is, perhaps, a little un- 
fortunate, was sent down to Chesterfield te make inquiries, 
and being, as he describes himself, a complete stranger to 
the neighbourhood, wrote to Miss Markham asking her to 
assist him in his task. He explained that the committee 
for whom he was working was “an unofficial body formed 
under the auspices of the Government, and composed 
chiefly of Liberal members of Parliament.” Its purpose 
he stated to be the collection of “reliable and unbiased 
information whieh may assist the Government in deciding 
whether reform is needed in the laws concerning land” 
tenure and the local taxation system.” Miss Markham’s 
reply is a model of what an Englishman or English- 
woman should answer to such an invitation. She declines 
to have anything whatever to do with an inquiry conducted 
on such “subterranean methods.” As she points out: 
“ An unofficial body appointed under Government auspices 
is a contradiction in terms.” If the Government want 
reliable and unbiased information they can obtain it 
by one or other of the methods of public inquiry with 
which the country is familiar. The Government might 
appoint a Royal Commission or a Departmental Committee. 
In either event the constitution of the court of inquiry 
would be known, and its proceedings would be public. In 
this ease nobody knows for certain who are the members 
of the Lloyd Georgian Committee, but everybody does 
know that its methods are secret, and that there is no 
present intention of publishing information collected. 
Still less is there any chance of the information being 
submitted to contemporaneous criticism. The witnesses, 
instead of being liable to public cross-examination, are to be 
heard in secret, and their names are to be suppressed. 

We venture to think that the organization of this 
secret inquiry, with its distant suggestions of a German 
Wehmgericht, is one of the worst illustrations yet supplied 
by the Cabinet of the change in the ideals of Liberalism. 
A generation ago—even ten years ago—such a proceeding 
would have been impossible. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
Liberals would have indignantly protested against it. 
To-day the bulk of the party appears to accept with 
indifference any mancuvre, however subterranean in 
character, which the party leaders choose to authorize. 
It is left for a few independent characters like Miss 
_ Markham to protest. A somewhat similar protest has, of 
course, been made by Sir Herbert Raphael, but that was 
directed rather against the general policy of penal land 
taxation than the particular methods employed by Mr. 
Lloyd George to make ont a case for his next predatory 
campaign. One ugly aspect of such an inquiry as this 
arises out of the question of finance. Gentlemen like 
Mr. Shove do not generally work for nothing. Who pays 
them? Does the money come out of the Secret Service money 
voted by Parliament, or does it come out of the still more 
secret funds of the Liberal Party ? Or is it subscribed by 
enthusiastic but somewhat unbalanced gentlemen like 
Mr. Fels? These are questions to which an answer is 
desirable, for, however important it may be to obtain in- 
formation with regard to conditions of land tenure and 
to systems of local taxation, it is infinitely more important 
that the methods of the British Government should continue 
to be scrupulous. Englishmen do not wish that the public 
service of their country should be carried on by the methods 
adopted by a private detective. In this country, more 
perhaps than in any other country, there has always been 
a traditional dislike for secret inquiries, even when con- 
ducted by properly appointed agents of the police acting 
under strict regulations. There is an even deeper dislike 
of anything in the nature of an underground inquiry when 
instituted by private people for their own ends, and con- 
ducted by private detectives. Yet, so far as this issue 
is concerned, Mr. Lloyd George and the members of his 
secret committee are private people. They, by their own 
confession, are not acting with the authority of the 
Government; they are private politicians trying to work 
up a case for a new campaign, which they think will 
conduce to their own political advantage. The whole 


aa. 
thing is unutterably contemptible, and, whatever the 


may be for the reform of land tenure or of local taxation, 
every honest Liberal ought to condemn the mothods 


adopted by the de facto leader of the Liberal Party. 

To pass from this question of subterranean methods to 
| the subject matter of the inquiry it may fairly be asked 
Why is a fresh inquiry needed? We had, not so very 
many years ago, a very strong Royal Commission on Loca] 
Taxation, which reported at tremendous length and pre- 
sented to the country several volumes of evidence, much 
of which is still of great value. Since then we have had 
a Departmengal Committee inquiring again into the ques- 
tien of local taxation, and still at work upon that inquiry, 
In addition there have been other inquiries by Select Com. 
mittees of the House of Commons or otherwise into land 
values taxation, into the housing of the working classeg 
and the question of small holdings. There is therefore 
a considerable mass of material available for people who 
wish to study the subject. Perhaps Mr. Lloyd George 
is not to be included in that category. So far as can be 
ascertained, his object is, not to study this or any other 
subject, but to work up a case for a particular campaign. 
Even so, there was no necessity for a second inquiry, for 
‘his Departmental Committee on Local Taxation was 
appointed with the scarcely disguised purpose of making 
out a case for a new system of land taxation, and it may 
be that the failure of this committee to find, up to the 
present, sufficient justification for the penal taxation of 
land has led to the appointment of the new secret tribunal, 
However, if the Government as a Government is dis- 
satisfied with the existing mass of material on this land 
question, let them imstitute another and more comprehen- 
sive inquivpy. There are undoubtedly many points of fresh 
interest which have arisen since the earlier inquiries took 
place. In particular it would be very interesting to know 
how the system of County Council small holdings is work- 
ing out in practice. There is still a great demand for 
small holdings, but it is not certain how far that demand 
arises from the exaggerated hopes of people who think that 
there is a fortune in the land, or how far it is based on 
solid prospects of obtaining a profit out of small culture. 
It would also be satisfactory to know how the County 
Councils are financing the scheme, and what risks the rate- 
payers are running. 

A still more important subject for investigation is the 
working-out of the Lloyd Georgian land taxes of 1909. 
On this subject we have commented so often that 
we will not again press the point that these taxes are 
costing about ten times what they bring in ; but it is cer- 
tainly interesting to note that though the country was 
promised that the yield from these taxes would be a 
progressive one, so far as can be made out from the 
published figuses it is actually retrogressive. The latest 
statement of the receipts of the Exehequer show that 
between April Ist and August 17th, 1912, the land 
value duties yielded £50,000, as compared with £110,000 
yielded in the corresponding period of last year. This 
decline may of course be accidental, but the estimated 
yield for the whole year of these taxes which were going 
to pay for Old-Age Pensions and an increased Navy, and 
almost everything else under the sun, is only £545,000. 
Of that total by far the greater part is admittedly derived 
from the double income-tax on mineral rights, a tax which 
has nothing to do with the general scheme of the Lloyd 
Georgian land value duties, and was only introduced after 
Mr. Lloyd George’s first proposal for a tax on undeveloped 
minerals had been laughed out of Parliament. Moreover, 
it is interesting to notice that, whereas the yield of the 
Land Value Duties for the current year 1912-13 is esti- 
mated at £545,000, Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate of the 
yield of the same duties for 1911-12 was put at £700,000, 
so that even the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimates 
of his own revenue are declining. When last challenged 
with these facts in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd 
George promised to institute an inquiry, but on being 
pressed he whittled that promise down to an offer to 
appoint a few experts to deal solely with the methods by 
which valuations are being made. That is obviously 
insufficient. What the country wants to know is whether 
experience has shown that these taxes are just, and 
whether they serve any purpose which justifies the 
enormous cost to which the nation is put to collect a 








microscopic revenue. 
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OCTAVIA HILL. 


7 E had only time last week to say of Miss Octavia 
W Hill that for nearly fifty years she laboured effec- 
tively to solve the housing problem on the basis of 
“ personal service combined with business methods.” 
This was only one of the directions in which her many- 
sided devotion to good works showed itself. But it was to 
this that her first enthusiasm turned, and this that claimed 
the largest share of her time and thought to the end. 
Octavia Hill never wavered in her reasoned preference 
for individual over State effort. Too often schemes begun, 
perhaps, as well as hers have been abandoned in 
disheartenment at the small results achieved, and their 
authors have turned away to movements for enlisting 
Parliament on their side. So long as this diversion is 
limited to the removal of obstacles to individual enter- 
prise, no harm is done. But when the obstacles have been 
got out of the way, it too often happens that the personal 
zeal for which legislation was invoked to give a wider field 
is no longer forthcoming. Reliance on State aid is a 
very catching malady. The very people who, in the first 
instance, looked to Parliament for help in their work turn 
to it in the end to get their work done for them. Octavia 
Hill's zeal was that of a missionary. She desired to enlist 
and train new workers like-minded with herself. Her 
leading principle was the influence of personal sympathy 
between landlord and tenant. She was herself the land- 
lord of her houses, and though in the end many helpers 
were associated with her, she took care that they should 
all be inspired by her ideas and taught to work on her 
lines. Ruskin was the first to place money in her 
hands, and though their friendship became clouded 
he wished it always to be remembered that she had 
paid him 5 per cent. upon it regularly, entirely with- 
out salary, and in pure kindness to the tenants. 
“My own part in the work,” he went on to say, “ was 
in taking 5, instead of 10, per cent., which the houses 
would have been made to pay to another landlord ; and in 
pledging myself neither to sell the property nor raise the 
rents, thus enabling Miss Hill to assure the tenants of 
peace in their homes, and encourage every effort in the 
improvement of them.” 

It was on these methods that all the additions to this 
first enterprise were uniformly carried on. In Octavia 
Hill’s mind philanthropy and business were not ideas 
destined to remain for ever at variance. Philanthropy left 
to itself might have wanted either to charge no rent or to 
forgive the rent charged whenever the tenants pleaded 
inability to pay it. The weak point of such a plan is that 
under it the tenants grow thoroughly demoralized. The 
money that is forgiven them works no improvement in 
their condition. They only become more shiftless the 
more they are excused from paying a just debt. 
For that they can pay it, as a rule, is shown by the 
fact that their neighbours manage to give more for 
rooms which are neither as wholesome nor in such good 
repair as their own. Jt is a second fault in the purely 
philanthropic plan that those who find the money soon 
grow tired of giving it. Free lodging is quite as demoral- 
izing as free food, and when the benevolent donors discover 
this they naturally close their ears against experiments 
which uniformly end in failure. Octavia Hill aimed at 
making benevolent outlay possible by a plan which brought 
the cost within reasonable limits and improved instead of 
injuring the tenants’ characters. She did but ask people 
to forgo the profit which bad house property often yields, 
and to be satisfied with a return which would content 
them in the case of an ordinary investment. Ruskin 
got only his 5 per cent., but he had the gain 
of knowing that the tenants of his houses were 
better off physically and morally than those whose 
rents were calculated on the simple plan of getting the 
most out of them. If more money had been given her, 
Octavia Hill’s plan could have been tried over a con- 
stantly growing area, and so long as her principle was 
maintained there is no reason to doubt that the results 
would have been equally encouraging. Her tenants were 
helped in every way that did not make them less willing to 
help themselves. The cleaning of the passages and stair- 
cases fell to the landlord, but the work was done wherever 
possible by the elder girl in the tenants’ families. The 
necessary repairs were done in the first instance by any 





tenants who happened to be out of work. With these 
advantages—advantages which were strictly dependent on 
the payment of the rent—it is no wonder that punctuality 
in this particular became a rule rarely broken. Larger 
housing schemes have now come to the front, and 
the State or the municipality is being put in the place 
of the individual landlord. Naturally in the presence 
of these imposing projects the landlord goes to the wall. 
But the State can only care for the improvement of the 
houses, and in Octavia Hill’s opinion this was of little 
value unless it led to a corresponding improvement in the 
inmates. The secret of her success lay in the intimate 
personal relation between landlord and tenant which it 
was her constant object to maintain. It may well be 
questioned whether the labours of the Government and the 
County Council officials will do the same kind of good. 
She was the first worker in this particular field, and there 
is much reason to fear that she will also be the last. 

But it was not the only field on which she has left her 
mark. She was a member of the Poor Law Commission, 
and three years ago she signed the Majority Report. But 
her signature was qualified by a memorandum to which 
“W.,” writing in the Times of Tuesday, very opportunely 
calls attention. In this she objected to handing over 
the administration of the Poor Law to “a Statutory 
Committee of the already over-worked County Council,” 
and to any scheme calculated to open the door too widely 
to free medical relief or to “extend the voting power of 
those dependent on public funds.” She opposed the pro- 
vision of artificial work by the State or the municipalities 
on the ground that it “has never yet been successful, 
whether financially, industrially, or in its influence on 
character.” Relief works are not started solely to relieve 
distress. The men who receive the benefits are in part 
the creators of the body which provides them, and in this 
way the danger of corruption becomes real, though at 
present it is one of the last that is guarded against, or even 
noticed. From this memorandum “ W.” makes a quotation 
so much to the purpose that we make no apology for trans- 
ferring it to our own columns: “If, as I believe, we 
must trust to the energy, resolution, and keen, practical 
sense of our people to find the places where they are wanted, 
and to fit themselves for the work which is needed ; if we 
must look to them to provide against times of crisis by 
foresight, insurance, and savings, we must not buoy them 
up by visions of State or municipal employment—schemes 
specially devised to meet their capacity instead of develop- 
ing their power to do what is really wanted.” This single 
passage contains the whole philosophy of social reform, 
and it will be an evil day when the lesson it reads is 
rejected. 

Outside this, her original, field of work, Octavia Hill 
had others in abundance. She was an active member of 
the Charity Organization Society, and was in full sympathy 
with its objects and methods. She helped to start, and 
throughout her life took a keen interest in, the Southwark 
Cadet Corps, which eventually became the Ist Cadet 
Battalion of the City of London Regiment. And most 
of all, perhaps, next to her housing schemes, she cared 
for the work of the National Trust for Preserving 
Places of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty. 
But for the vigilance of this society some of the finest 
scenery in England would have been spoiled, and the 
inhabitants of London and of the great northern cities 
been deprived of a chief opportunity of spending a holiday 
wisely. She was fully alive to the educational value of 
wide prospects and natural beauty, and, as Canon 
Rawnsley tells us, “ it was as great a delight to her to know 
that some new property in the Lake Country had been 
acquired for the rest and recreation of the workers in our 
northern town as it was to feel that another spur of the 
Weald of Kent had been obtained for the health and 
enjoyment of Londoners.” Hers was indeed a life spent 
in promoting the best interests of the poor, for whom she 
cared so well and so wisely ; and we can but hope that the 
lesson it cbnveys, now so generally forgotten by social 
reformers, wi!l yet find some to revive and apply it. 








A DREAM OF DISCOVERY. 


T is natural to man to dream of discovery. Since he has 
finished discovering the land and the sea he has begun 
to make discoveries in other regions. He knows now the 
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planet upon which he lives; he is more attached to the 
earth than his forefathers were; he would like to diseover 
some means which would make him live longer upon it. The 
thought of the elixir of life inspired the alchemists of old, and 
it haunts ordinary men of to-day. So far life has been but 
little prolonged since the time of David, and, in despair of 
stretching the allotted span, men turn their attention to the 
possibility of pressing into it a greater bulk of experience ; 
never was life so dear. Already we are beginning to sigh 
over the time lost in sleep, and even boys at school break 
down because they are kept short of it. It is a remarkable 
fact that great men seem to require less sleep than is 
necessary to the common herd. They have in a measure got 
eommand of sleep; they can do with Tittle, and can take that 
little at will. We all envy and would like to imitate them. 
The great manufacturers cheat Nature’s decree by turning 
night into day. They work their men by double shifts. 
Their fires are not quenched by night 

Science bas found means of inducing sleep. Any 
man can now be thrown into a trance so deep that he 
will be unconseious of the most excruciating pain which the 
torturer could devise. Would it be so much more wonderful 
if sleep, instead of being mduced, could be banished — if 
some drug could be found which would do for the human 
frame what sleep does, and do it without unconsciousness of 
cessation of energy? ‘The effect would be the prolongation 
of life by perhaps a third. It would be the greatest dis- 
covery that ever was made—a gift of twenty years—but what 
fearful chaos it would cause for the first year or so after the 
drug became cheap! It would be popular at once, not because 
sleep is not delightful, but beeause the men who could do 
without it would make so much money. The rich people who 
regulate their lives upon the theory that time is money 
would double their fortunes, and the poor, who are begin- 
ning to think that the power to work represents money, every 
hour having its equivalent in coin, would awake to the hope of 
double wages. Absence of sunlight would, of course, compli- 
eate agriculture and the outdoor trades, yet powerful electric 
lamps might light the path of the plough as successfully 
as they light the path of the motor-car. Would it be possible 
to drive a straight furrow? We do not know. 

On the other hand, it is not likely that a substitute for sleep 
would prove also a substitute for food. There is a sense 
in which the price of food would be doubled, because 
two dinners a day would become necessary. We can well 
imagine the outcry and the arguments which would com- 
plicate the servant question! Not only would employers be 
asked to pay threepences and lick stamps on a Saturday 
morning, they would have also to serve out a sufficiency of 
tabloids containing the new drug, and the manufacture of 
“sleepettes,” or “ sweet restorers,” or whatever they might be 
called, would become one of the staple industries of the 
country. The out-of-work question would, we fear, be still 
further complicated. Probably the law would have to forbid 
the sale of all substitutes for sleep to all masterless men. 
The State could hardly undertake to provide paupers with 
twice the food now required. The education question would be 
even more difficult than it is at present, the feeding of school 
children would indeed burden the rates, and the children of 
parents who insisted upon the permission of natural sleep 
would not win scholarships. But all the world is not 
enamoured of work ; even money will not induce some men 
and some women to put either their brains or their backs into 
their tasks. Play would be as ceaseless as work, There 
would be no rest from the racket of amusement. Satan’s 
idle “hands” would be carrying out his behests with double 
efficiency. The pressure would be increased on all sides for 
good and evil. 

What view would the moralists take of the new discovery ? 
When chloroform was first to be had there were a few old- 
fashioned patients who thought it their duty to suffer as much 
as they could. In the same way we believe that a few natural 
conservatives would be found to maintain that the old way of 
losing eight hours out of the twenty-four was the best. These, 
however, would, we are sure, be soon ridiculed into silence. 
Sermons would soon be preached upon the sinful waste of time 
indulged in by the scum and the froth of society, by the drones 
of the world; only the “ poverty-stricken” man and the lazy 
wastrel would dare to close their eyes. No doubt new doctors 
would arise with a “ natural sleep cure,” but fashionable cures 








last only three weeks, as a rule. What a horrible, noisy world 
it would be—a nightmare for a New Yorker! 

Will the strong tendency for introspection which exists 
to-day result in any great discovery? It seems at first 
hardly likely. The human heart has been not only explained, 
but exploited, with such complete thoroughness of late, 
Something more might be learned about that heart in the 
past, at least, if we could only find some more diaries, 
Suppose that each generation since the Roman period had 
produced a Pepys. In the libraries of the world there are 
still discoveries to be made. But “ discoveries ” in literature 
must remain tame indeed in face of the possible discoveries 
of science. Now that what is usually called science and 
psychology seem to be faiends, there is no knowing what may 
happen. Doctors set us dreaming by talking about the 
“sympathetic system” of nerves, and by hesitating to dismiss 
the theory that hypnotism may yet prove the powerful ally 
of medicine. Almost all dreamers whose lot it has been to 
watch pain have found themselves wondering if any method 
will ever be discovered by which pain can be transferred—by 
mutual agreement. Would there be much vicarious suffering ? 
As yet human nature has been spared the test. Not long ago 
there Kived at Cambridge a charming old Quaker lady who 
was as frank as she was calm. When her friends confided 
their troubles to her she would say, “My dear, I am so 
sorry. There is nothing I wouldn’t do to ease your distress 
—except take it.” The present writer was told by a man 
who had suffered from terribly acute headache that he liked, 
when the pain was worst, to have his dog with him, “ because 
he looked as though he would take it.” It would be a 
dreadful discovery, the one we are thinking of; yet it is 
one which most people would have made at some period of 
their lives could wishing have made it. 

The drug of which doctors dream in their less responsible 
moments whieh shall destroy all disease is one much more likely 
to be discovered than one which might transfer pain. Such a 
discovery could be productive of nothing but good, one 
would think. The only doubt which suggests itself comes 
in when we ask the question: Is old age a disease? If it is, 
and we could destroy disease, we should have made death 
dependent on accident, and in doing so we should probably 
destroy the energies of the world which goes forward by 
means of risk. Who but a suicide would risk death here and 
now if it were not a certainty pretty soon? Extremes meet. 
It is the certainty that within his own realm of time and 
space the st enemy must triumph in the end, which gives 
us courage to face him sooner than we must. Give us once 
a chance to avoid him altogether, and we could not face him 
for any gain. If no one died except by accident, a degene- 
rating world would live—and at last, we suppose, die—‘ by 
act of God,” im cotton-wool. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN ARCHASOLOGY. 


OME seventeen years ago a distinguished German pro- 
fessor of Egyptology announced to his pupils that the 

age of great discoveries in Egypt was passed, and that they 
had better henceforth devote themselves to the study of 
the language. Yet within a year of this pronouncement 
M. Amélineau, working with funds supplied him by a 
small syndicate of Parisian curio-hunters, laid bare the 
Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, and thereby not only 
pushed our knowledge of Egyptian history a whole millennium 
further back, but materially altered our views of the origin of 
the Egyptian language and culture. With such an example 
before us, no one would be so rash as to say that no more 
startling discoveries in Mesopotamia or Egypt can be expected; 
but it may be conceded that archeological research in both 
countries has for the moment run into a kind of backwater, 
and that there is no indication that we are on the eve of 
anything epoch-making. The German excavations on the 
sites of Babylon and Borsippa have indeed added much to our 
knowledge of the architecture of these famous cities, and the 
plans published by Dr. Robert Koldewey have enabled us in 
some sort to reconstruct their ancient glories. So, too, 
Dr. Naville’s work for the Egypt Exploration Fund at 
Abydos leads him to think that he is on the track of 
a huge construction of early date buried behind the temple 
of Seti I. which may equal or overshadow the great works 
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ynearthed by him some years ago at Deir el-Bahari. Neither 

here nor in Babylonia, however, have any inscriptions of im- 
rtance come to light, and up till now they have therefore 

yielded nothing of the first importance for archwology. 

While this has been the case with the two countries to 
which the public are most accustomed to look for sensa- 
tional discoveries, the stream of research has, in fact, turned 
elsewhere, and has produced results every whit as important 
for our knowledge of antiquity as those of former years. The 
work of the Palestine Exploration Fund in the Holy Land, 
ungrateful and barren of material rewards as it must always 
be in so poor a country, has yet shown us that Palestine was 
inhabited, as far back as 3000 B.c., by a race of cave-dwellers 
in the neolithic or polished stone age of culture, who were 
gradually dispossessed by Semitic tribes coming probably 
from Arabia. These cave-dwellers were capable of construct- 
ing great subterranean waterworks for their own protection 
during sieges or invasions, and there is some reason to con- 
nect them with the megalithic or cyclopean remains first 
pointed out by Conder, which their last explorer, Dr. Duncan 
Mackenzie, compares with reason to those existing in Sardinia 
and the Balearic Isles. It would seem, therefore, that even 
at this early date the coasts of Syria were subject to the 
influences of European as well as Asiatic culture, and that 
expeditions like the Crusades were but repetitions of 
phenomena going back to the very dawn of history. 

This view is much strengthened by the results of Professor 
Macalister’s excavations at Gezer in the “land of the Philis- 
tines” during the last few years. These leave little doubt 
that the theory held by most scholars, which assigns a Cretan 
origin to the Philistines, is well founded, and that the settle- 
ment of the European emigrants on the Syrian coast can be 
fixed with fair probability as taking place immediately after 
the sack of Cnossos. Would that we were any nearer to the 
identity of the authors of this catastrophe, which seems to have 
brought with it the downfall of the rich Agean civilization 
revealed to us by the work of Sir Arthur Evans. The solution 
to the problem is doubtless to be found in the many tablets in 
pictographic and linear scripts stored in the palaces of Crete. 
Up to the present, however, these have defied interpretation, 
and even the publication of the first part of Sir Arthur Evans’s 
great work, “Scripta Minoa,” although it gives us abundant 
material for study, has not yet enabled us to say what these 
tablets contain, or in what tongue they are written. When 
we can do so—which will probably be when a bilingual inscrip- 
tion of sufficient length to form a key is discovered—we may 
know what sudden incursion of barbarians it was which sent 
these “giants in brazen armour” wandering from Europe to 
found a new home on the Syrian plains. 

That we need not despair of so doing is shown by the 
light cast by recent archwological work on what once 
seemed to be the insoluble problem of the Hittites. Pro- 
fessor Sayce long ago made us familiar with the idea of a 
vast Hittite empire, consisting probably of a federation of 
loosely compacted tribes, stretching over the greater part of 
Asia Minor, from the Euxine to the Aigean, and able to make 
head against both the Egyptian and the Assyrian powers. 
That the Hittites were, like the Cretans, of Aryan blood has 
long been conjectured; but their pictographic inscriptions 
have not been found capable of translation, and the insight 
that Professor Sayce and others have been able to give us into 
their probable meaning seems to show that few, if any, of 
them can contain any historical information. During the last 
few ycars, however, the labours of Professor Garstang at 
Saktje-geuzi in Cilicia, of Mr. Hogarth at Jerablas, and of the 
German excavators at Boghaz-keui have brought to light the 
ruins of palaces and cities of great importance for the study of 
Hittite history and culture, together with longer inscriptions 
in Hittite script than any yet available. But an even more 
Sensational discovery was made when Professor Hugo 
Winckler found at Boghaz-keui inscribed copies of treaties 
between the King of the Hittites and the King of the 
Mitannians, an allied and kindred nation of Northern 
Mesopotamia, at a date something like 1400 B.c. In these 
treaties, among the Mitannian gods invoked, appear the 
Vedic deities Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and, probably, the Asvins 
or Heavenly Twins. Hence it would seem that Aryan—or, to 

use a more modern phrase, Indo-Germanic—gods were wor- 
shipped in Western Asia nearly a thousand years earlier than 
has hitherto been suspected, and that all our ideas as to the 








relative ages of the Indian and Iranian cultures must hence- 
forth be modified. 

One more most unexpected discovery may be mentioned. 
The story of the Manichwans, a sect founded by one Manes 
in the latter half of the third century a.p., which aimed at 
including in one vast syncretism the religions of Zoroaster, 
Buddha, and Christ, has hitherto formed a sort of romance 
in the history of religions. Desperately persecuted on all 
sides from the beginning, they yet managed to make their 
way in secret, and succeeded in the eleventh century in gain- 
ing such a hold in Southern Europe that they were enabled 
for some time to defy the whole might of the Catholic Church. 
Their tenets have hitherto only been known to us by the 
writings of Fathers of the Church like St. Augustine, who 
himself belonged to the sect for some nine years, and of 
Mohammedan writers who came into contact with them after 
the Mussulman conquest of Asia. The archwological expedi- 
tions lately sent to Central Asia by the German, Russian, 
and French Governments, coupled with the journeys of our 
own emissary, Dr. Aurel Stein, have now resulted in the 
discovery in Turkestan and on the borders of China of a 
great mass of documents, written in the script peculiar to the 
Manichzans, and containing the actual prayers and treatises 
of the Manichwan faith. They show the existence as late 
as the tenth century of a well-organized Manichwan Church 
in this remote quarter of the world, which was doubtless 
the centre from which their missionaries again poured 
into Europe. The tenets which these documents reveal 
materially modify the view of the Manichwan teaching 
which we had formed from the accounts of their adversaries, 
and make especially prominent their peculiar habit of altering 
their doctrines so as to accord, as far as possible, with those of 
the peoples among whom they were cast. 

Want of space forbids one to dwell longer on these matters, 
or todo more than mention the wonderful work done, again 
by Professor Garstang, in the recovery of the remains of 
Ethiopian or Meroitic civilization in Nubia and the Sudan 
during the early centuries of our era. Not less wonderful has 
heen that of M. de Morgan on the eastern frontiers of the 
Persian Empire, which has led him to think that a high 
civilization flourished in the mountains of Elam at a time 
when glaciers still covered the plains of Mesopotamia. While 
all this shows that archwological research is shifting from 
older to newer and less-explored fields, it cannot be denied 
that it is making steady progress towards unity, and that, 
specialize as we may, no corner of the ancient world can now 
be neglected by the archwologist. Irreverent as the simile 
may be, our mental view of the ancient world becomes every 
year more like a jig-saw puzzle in which the whole picture 
does not begin to appear until most of the component pieces 
are fitted in. F. L. 





THE HOUSE-DOGS OF KENG TUNG. 
HE madness of the dog and the madness of the jackal 
are dangers which the comfortable suburban resident of 
England is not commonly called upon to encounter, but in the 
East they are ever-present contingencies, and make the keeping 
of dogs a constant source of anxiety. Every village in India 
and Burma has a large canine population; each house has 
its own particular family of dogs, often consisting of as many 
as six or seven, always hungry, usually mangy or unclean 
without exception. 

The dogs of the village are known to each other, and seldom 
fight among themselves ; but they resent the presence of the 
stranger, either human or canine. They are essentially house- 
dogs, and seldom wander far, their scavenging being limited 
to the immediate vicinity of their owner's house. ‘he English- 
man’s dog, usually the ubiquitous terrier, always follows his 
master; but the dog of the native stays at home, and only 
when the whole family moves its dwelling place are his dogs 
ever in attendance. 

Exception to this statement is found in the dogs belonging 
to caravan owners. Here in Upper Burma the caravans of 
loaded mules or oxen which come from China and Siam are 
always accompanied by dogs: these are often better fed than 
usual, and defend their master’s property with a wonderful 
ferocity of onslaught. To touch a mule-load is to invite an 


attack. These dogs are of a somewhat different breed from the 
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ordinary pie dog of India, being very similar to the chow, which 
is often seen at home. 

The breed of Indian dogs is a truly wonderful mixture, and 
no system of dog eugenics could ever justify some of the 
extraordinary crosses that are so common; to see the offspring 
of, apparently, the greyhound and the Airedale trying to 
appear unconscious of its own ridiculous absurdity touches the 
inherent sense of the incongruous. 

If the danger to the owner from the bites of mad and sane 
dogs is no small one, it is infinitely greater to his dog; and to 
those of us who, constitutionally or by ingrained habit, 
instinctively or always give “our hearts to a dog to tear” it 
is a constant nuisance. To the lonely Englishman in an 
Eastern out-station a dog is almost a necessity as a protection 
from thieves and from prowling village dogs, especially when 
in camp, and he thoroughly justifies his title of the friend of 
man, but the title wants qualifying, for the dog is the friend 
of the white man only; he is the parasite of the black and 
the brown. 

The career of the Sahib’s fox terrier in India is full of 
incident and infinitely more varied than that of her humdrum 
prototype in England. Here is the story of one of them. 
She was acquired in early puppyhood during some recent 
maneuvres in the Himalayan foot hills, and suffered many 
vicissitudes in camp and on the march. The exigencies 
of the service gave her master an unusually nomadic 
existence for the next few months, and consequently she 
accompanied him from the Himalayas to the edge of the 
Sind Desert, thence to the North-West Frontier, from there 
to Calcutta by a weary three days’ train journey, apparently 
even more boresome to her than to him. Then, after a short 
halt, the monotony of train and line of march was varied by 
a sea voyage to Burma. Here she lived a surreptitious 
existence for two months in a club which banned dogs; but 
with the engaging effoutery of the pup she quickly made 
friends with resident members of the Club Committee, even 
including a daily visit to the General of the Division in her 
morning round of calls, and remained a privileged resident 
till her owner was transferred to the Shan States. This move 
necessitated first a train journey, then a motor ride of a 
hundred miles, and then a march of three hundred miles 
through the mountainous and sparsely populated Shan States. 
For about half the march she was aecompanied by an Aber- 
deen terrier, whose master was also on transfer. These two 
dogs, who came to heel at the word of command, who would 
fetch and carry, and would swim in every pond—no village 
dog will enter water of its own accord—afforded great amuse- 
ment to the Shan villagers. The more stolid Aberdonian ex- 
cited even greater interest than the lively fox terrier, and the 
comments of the villagers in their monosyllabic and highly 
tonal language, which strikes so strangely on the ear accus- 
tomed to Indian dialects, always ended in a laugh, but exactly 
what was the source of the laughter it was difficult to deter- 
mine. After parting with the Aberdonian there was little 
of interest till Keng Tung was reached. Here the puppy, 
frankly curious as to the contents of every house and market- 
stall, and thoroughly interested in every living thing, led a 
lively existence. 

Every house in Keng Tung has its retinue of dogs, some 
lying asleep on the verandahs, others stretched lazily on the 
road. These dogs have some characteristics of their own. 
They are smaller, thicker set, and have longer coats than 
usual, and they are often indescribably mangy. ‘Their 
method of attack is a fierce rush and bite, often taking a 
piece clean out of the intruder’s hide; sometimes, if less 
ferociously inclined, they will rush at the strange dog, butt 
him violently amidships, and kneck him sprawling—a method 
of attack which is rare. In reality these dogs are a great 
nuisance: their owners have practically no control over them, 
and it is dangerous for a European to enter a Shan or Chinese 
house unless accompanied by the owner, and even then there 
is apt to be trouble. A stout stick is the only protection. 

It is noticeable how incomprehensible it seems to a Shan or 
a Chinaman that the Englishman should be angry when his 
dog is attacked by these villainous pies: they never call 
their dogs off, but look passively on, and seem incapable of 
understanding the source of the owner’s wrath, as the native 
of India has learnedto do. Perhaps the reason is that these 
States have only recently been taken over by the British, for 
it is only twenty years since Sir George Scott rode into Keng 





a 
Tung with an escort of twenty sepoys and annexed the pro- 
vince. His entry was dramatic enough, for, immediate! y on 
arrival, one mule driver was murdered and another wounded 
by the Sawbwa of Keng Tung, but that was the sum total of 
the bloodshed. Consequently these people have only known 
the Pax Britannica; they have never felt the armed strength 
of the Empire, and, indeed, have never even seen a British 
regiment. They have not yet learned that the Englishman 
expects the same treatment for his dog as for himself; they 
will acquire that knowledge in time, but until the dogs of 
Keng Tung are artificially decimated—and that isa happening 
which is exceedingly remote—the fox terrier’s life will not be 
a happy one. 

In the Near East the passing of the dogs is already being 
accomplished—the Far East moves more slowly—but the 
advent of the police and the safeguarding of property wil] 
gradually do away with the necessity of the pie dog, and then, 
some time in dim futurity, the terrier pups of those 
who follow after us will be able to lead happy, peaceful lives, 
free to satisfy their inordinate curiosity. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE RIGHT OF REBELLION. 
{To tus Epiror oy tue “Srrcraror,”’] 

Srr,—May I, as an ordinary member of the Unionist Party, 
state briefly the reasons why, in company with, I believe, the 
vast majority of the party, I welcome and endorse the declara. 
tion of our leader, made at Blenheim and repeated in the 
House of Commons? The Unionist Party stands for 
obedience to the laws. It has never capitulated to organized 
violence in Ireland or to “peaceful picketing” in England, 
it has never, under colour of conscientious objections, set the 
laws at nought by “passive resistance.” Its principle has 
always been that the members of a State must obey the laws 
of the State. But the Home Rule proposals of the present 
Government are believed by the men of North-East Ulster, 
and by the majority of the people of England, to aim at 
destroying their State and setting up a new and different State. 
Whatever the provisions of the Home Rule Bill may be, it 
will be worked by men of the stamp of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Devlin. We know what these men are (not to mention abundant 
other evidence) from their behaviour during the Boer War, and 
from their close connexion with the most bitter anti-English 
parties abroad. They have never expressed regret for their 
disloyalty in 1900 and 1901; they have never repudiated and 
condemned Mr. Patrick Ford and the extreme Irish Party in 
America. The men of North-East Ulster, therefore, believe, 
and we believe with them, that they are to be torn froma 
country which they love and to be handed over to a faction 
that hates that country and them. Surely in these circum 
stances “ Ulster would fight, and Ulster would be right.” 
The law of the British Parliament will not apply to them, 
for the British Parltament will have cut them adrift. 

Even if the people of the United Kingdom chose deliberately 
to transfer North-East Ulster from its allegiance, those trans- 
ferred have a right to resist, though it might not be wise. 
But the Ulstermen believe, and we again believe with them, 
that the majority of the United Kingdom does not wish to 
cast them off. If an appeal to the voters by a Referendum 
were made, we are confident that the majority of the United 
Kingdom would reject the proposed Home Rule Bill. Hence the 
Ulstermen not only have a right to resist, but they believe that 
they can resist with success, for the vote of the British Parlia- 
ment is now not the expression of the will of the majority; it is 
only the arrangement of a number of carefully balanced fac- 
tions. The Protestants of U)ster have been the English garrison 
in Ireland; it is proposed to hand them over to their enemies. 
The situation for them is just what it was for the men of 
Londonderry in 1689. Then, as now, the loyalists were told 
by those in lawful authority that they must surrender. But 
the officers of the traitor Lundy broke the most binding of all 
laws, that of military obedience, and resisted in spite of him; 
the people of Londonderry refused to obey the lawful orders 
of their own civic magistrates. The result is that they holda 
place among the heroes of our country, while the name of 
Lundy the traitor is a by-word.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

J. WELLS. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 
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(To rae Eprron or tue “Srecrator.”] 


S1x,—May I express a cordial agreement with your article in 
the Spectator of August 17th on “The Right of Rebellion ” P 
The gravamen of the Home Rule Bill is not merely that it 
destroys the Ulsterman’s constitutional birthright, but that it 
will place him under a hated domination. It is this which 
nullifies “E. W.’s” argument in your issue of August 10th as 
to the cogency of a King-signed Act. The victim says, 
“Eject me from my birthright as a Briton, and I shall lament 
my fate; but if in addition to that you subject me to an odious 
tyranny, it is an outrageous injustice; it is no case for logic- 
chopping; I shall resist to the last.” 

In the seventeenth century Parliament and the country 
fought to resist the tyranny of the King. It may be 
that the time is not far distant when the King and the 
country must combine to resist the tyranny of the House of 
Commons. Without a mandate from the country its action 
is a fraud against the Constitution. The Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland as we inherited it has been destroyed, for 
the House of Lords has been deprived of its power, and lies 
paralysed. Mr. Asquith’s “debt of honour” (save the mark !) 
bas not been, and will not be, paid until the United Kingdom 
has been torn asunder. It may be that the disruption of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with Ulster in rebellion, will be 
averted only by the determination of the King to assert his 
constitutional right to dissolve Parliament and obtain the 
suffrages of the people of his kingdom before the deadly 
mischief is accomplished.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





[To tar Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Is your statement of the Ulster question in your article, 
“The Right of Rebellion,” not a little disingenuous? You 
declare that the reply of the Ulstermen to the Irish demand 
for a national government is: “ We do not wish to belong to 
the nation of Ireland; wa wish to belong to the nation of 
Great Britain.” It is certainly nothing of the sort. If it were 
so, then the Ulster Unionists would have fallen in with your 
suggestion to omit the predominantly Unionist counties from 
the scope of the Home Rule Bill. As it is, Sir Edward Carson 
and his friends have refused to touch any compromise of the 
sort. They claim to veto, not the inclusion of the Unionist 
counties in the Home Rule scheme, but the application of the 
Home Rule Bill to any part of Ireland. So far as I under- 
stand, they threaten to rebel, not against the thrusting of 
Home Rule on themselves, but against the grant of Home 
Rule in any shape or form to any part of Ireland whatsoever. 
Ts this the rebellion you hold to be justifiable? As a Protestant 
Ulsterman, the majority of whose relations live and work in 
Ulster, I confess I regard as rather ignoble the way in which 
English writers and speakers incite our people to enter upon 
2 course of bloodshed in which the writers and speakers will 
themselves have no part. If you could really stir up a rebellion 
there might be something to be said for it. But unfortunately 
your words are translated into action, not in organized war- 
fare, but in the letting loose of the roughest elements in the 
community to terrorize and beat in the most brutal manner 
those from whom they differ in politics or religion. Every 
Ulster Unionist laughs in private at all the talk of rebellion. 
In Ulster, rebellion means simply licence to riot. Many of 
the politicians apparently hope, by encouraging riot and out- 
rage and tall-talk, to bluff the English people into believing 
that a rebellion will really take place after the coming of 
Home Rule. But, if an honest rebellioy were in preparation, 
outrages and tall-talk would be the very first two things that 
would disappear. Hence I entreat you, if you insist on having 
a rebellion, and if Ulster blood must flow and Ulster business 
be ruined for your entertainment, let it be a decent, heroic 
rebellion, and not a mere orgy of sectarian bullying and of 
beating in the heads of isolated individuals by maddened 
crowds. But you will never raise any rebellion in Ulster that 
will be more than a riot, and the rioting will take place, not 
on national grounds such as those you mention in your article, 
but as the result of sectarian defamation and hatred such as 
you would be the first to denounce if it appeared in your own 
Country instead of in the North of Ireland.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Rouert Lynp. 
[We deal with Mr. Lynd’s assumption that the right of 
rebellion is only the right to riot writ large in our first leading 
article.—Ep. Spectator.] 





(To tax Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—To deal fully with both the premises and the conclusions 
of your article on the Ulster question in the Spectator of 
August 17th would require a letter of at least equal length, 
but perhaps you will allow me to try to meet the main points. 
Are you really sure the country would reject the Home Rule 
Bill if it were submitted as a separate issue? Just reflect. 
That would imply a “ Yes” or “ No” from each elector, with- 
out plural voting, and with the proviso that the continued 
existence or otherwise of the Government should not be 
involved in the result, without which, obviously, there could 
be no submission of Home Rule on its merits as a separate 
issue. The case being thus put, are you still so certain of 
the country’s answer, and, if so, on what grounds? In 
the second paragraph of the article you say that the 
Bill, if passed, will have been enacted “by means which 
no consistent democrat could possibly defend.” Yet 
the succeeding paragraph, if it signifies anything, only 
serves to show that, under our present system of 
Representative Government, legislation generally, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, is in precisely the same category. 
Let me remind you, however, of one exception. If ever a 
“single issue” was submitted to the people it was at the last 
election: Veto v. Reform; nothing could well have been 
clearer. But of what use was it when it came to carrying the 
Bill for which the Government had got its mandate? Need I 
remind you of the accusations of trickery and of the other 
incidents of July 1911? 

On the other hand, if ever a measure failed of “ moral 
justification,” according to your test, it was the Insurance 
Act, which had never been before the electors at all and yet 
was applauded on all sides on its introduction, and (here I 
speak under correction) passed through the House of Lords 
without a division, in spite of the strong arguments put for- 
ward, not for rejecting it altogether, but for holding it up 
another year with a view to its improvement in detail. 
Of course, as you say, Home Rule was not the primary 
issue at last election. But what was the primary 
issue if not just this—whether a Liberal, equally with 
a Conservative Government, should have the power to 
pass its measures into law? Thus Home Rule, with 
much more, was in the issue. Now suppose circumstances 
forced the Government to go to the country in the near future. 
Is it difficult to forecast the multiplicity of questions on which 
the election would be fought and seats in different parts of the 
country gained and lost? It is fairly certain, at any rate, that 
if the Conservatives were returned to power it would not be 
on the merits of a positive policy clearly outlined so much as 
on the score of dissatisfaction with the present Government 
on various grounds. In those circumstances what possible 
legislation of a capital nature could the succeeding Conserva- 
tive Government, on your principles, be “ morally justified ” 
in trying to enact? This brings me to a conclusion. If, as 
would appear, your quarrel is with the system of government 
under which Liberals and Conservatives alike have hitherto 
lived, then try to get it amended by all constitutional means. 
But good cricketers, when their side has been given “all out,” 
let the other team have its innings. They look to their 
bowling and fielding to keep down their opponents’ score, and 
do not, when the game is going against them, set the mob on 
to stampede the ground and break up the match!—I am, 
Sir, &., Joun R, ArnmsrTrRona, 


37 Woodburn Terrace, Edinburgh. 





SIR ROUNDELL PALMER ON THE “ RIGHT 
OF REBELLION.” 
{To tus Eprror or tus “Srectator.”] 

Srr,—Some fifty years ago I met Sir Roundell Palmer (after- 
wards Lord Selborne) at dinner, and the conversation took the 
then common line of a discussion on the American Civil War. 
In opposition to Sir Thomas Fremantle, Sir Roundell con- 
tended that in the main that war turned on the question of 
slavery; and he added that, whereas many of the Liberals 
whom he met in London society wished well to the Southern 
States, nearly all the Continental Liberals were in sympathy 
with the North. He further remarked that in England the 
Radicals, and especially the friends and disciples of Mill, were 
also on the Northern side. A remark which he then made is 


recalled to me by the first article in your issue of August 17th. 





“What most strikes me,” he said, “in the arguments which 
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we continually hear on this matter is that we find Extreme 
Liberals standing up for the Divine Right of Governments, 
and High Tories for the Divine Right of Rebellion.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 





ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
[To ruz Eprror or tur “‘ Spectator.”’] 

§S1r,—The census returns for what I may call the Belfast 
district, comprising the City of Belfast and the adjacent 
counties of Antrim and Down, have been lately published, and 
have already led to some comment. The total population of 
the district is 785,000, and of these only 197,000 are Roman 
Catholics. There are probably as many Roman Catholic 
Unionists as Protestant Home Rulers, so that these figures 
may be taken as representing the numbers of Unionists and 
Home Rulers in the district. But this district does not include 
the whole of the Ulster Plantation. That Plantation extended 
into Armagh and Londonderry, in both of which counties the 
Protestants form a majority, and into Fermanagh and Tyrone, 
in which, though there is a small Roman Catholic majority in 
both counties, taken as a whole, there are parts large enough 
to form electoral constituencies in which the Protestants pre- 
ponderate. More than one-fourth of the total population of 
Ireland, I believe, resides in the Ulster Plantation, where the 
population chiefly consists of Protestant Uniorists. The 
Belfast district contains between one-fifth and one-sixth of 
the total population of Ireland, and Belfast has a larger popu- 
lation and a larger trade than Dublin. It is no insignificant 
part of Ireland in which the majority of the people dislike 
and detest what is called Home Rule. It is not Home Rule 
for them. It is the rule of other provinces over Ulster. 

The Belfast district contains, as I remarked, 785,000 in- 
habitants. Passing over the small borough of Newry, which lies 
partly within and partly without it, this district returns twelve 
members of Parliament, of whom ten are Unionists. But if 


the 101 local members for Ireland were distributed in accord- 
ance with the population principle this district would return 
eighteen members, and the Home Rule majority in the House 


of Commons would probably be reduced by ten votes. The 
Unionist parts of Ulster are much under-represented compared 
with the Nationalist parts, and the near equality in the num- 
bers of the members is mainly due to inequality of repre- 
sentation. The Unionist East Belfast has a population ten 
times as large as the Nationalist Newry and twice as large 
as the Nationalist West Belfast, which is, I think, the 
largest Nationalist constituency in Ulster. That a majority 
of the people of Ireland are in favour of Home Rule is not 
disputed, but the present number of Nationalists and Unionists 
returned from Ireland is not a fair test of the amount of this 
majority, because the Nationalist parts of Ireland are 
much over-represented relatively to the Unionist parts; 
while on a vote in the House of Commons the Home Rulers 
are unduly favoured by another circumstance—the great 
over-representation of Ireland compared with the other parts 
of the kingdom. The population of Scotland is considerably 
larger than that of Ireland, but her representatives only 
number 72 against 103 for Ireland. And yet Scotland also is 
over-represented as compared with England. A thorough- 
going application of the population principle would cut down 
the Home Rule majority in the House of Commons very 
heavily. The men of the Plantation, however, would be in 
a permanent majority of probably three to one in the Irish 
Parliament. They differ in many respects from the Irish else- 
where. Their religion is but one difference. They are of 
English or Scottish descent. They are pretty largely engaged 
in trade, while elsewhere agriculture of a somewhat rude 
description is the ordinary occupation ; and the native Irish have 
never become fully reconciled to the rule of the King, Lords, 
and Commons which the Ulstermen have persistently upheld. 
(The Lords, I may remark, disappear altogether in the Home 
Rule Bill. What protection they might have given to the 
local minority in Ireland is to be taken away. The Upper (?) 
House of Government nominees will have rather the opposite 
tendency.) 

The Ulstermen can hardly be described as too insignificant 
to have their complaints or objections attended to. They 
form a larger portion of the population of Ireland than the 
Irish people form of the population of the British Isles. 
Indeed, if they are so insignificant as is suggested, why is such 





a fuss made about their threat of armed resistance ? But 
if their case is to be considered at all, what have they done to 
merit the fate which Mr. Asquith has in store for them ? Why 
instead of being governed by the Parliament of a large country 
in which a great many members will agree in religion and 
politics with their representatives are they to be governed by 
the Parliament of a smaller country in which their represen. 
tatives will be largely outnumbered, and will stand alone 9 
What grounds have the people of Munster, Leinster, ang 
Connaught for claiming, not only the right to govern them. 
selves, but the right to govern the people of Ulster also— 
a right of such a character as would justify the Govern. 
ment in seeking to enforce it on an unwilling people at the 
point of the bayonet if necessary? Can any one point out one 
solitary advantage which the Ulstermen are likely to derive 
from Home Rule if they should be bullied into accepting it 
without resistance or defeated in the fight? The only reason 
assigned for this insistence seems to be that if Ulster be not 
included the Bill will fall through, Why? Because Mr, 
Redmond will not accept it. Of course his wishes are law— 
or ought to be law. Are the people of England satisfied with 
this reason P—I am, Sir, &c., ra 





RESISTANCE TO ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—I must needs run counter to my lifelong regard for the 
Spectator’s opinions, and appeal to you on behalf of those who 
think that oppressive legislation may rightly be resisted, and 
that such a law as the Insurance Act has no claim on the 
obedience of the King’s subjects. I will begin by pointing 
out that the Insurance Act was not passed as other Acts of 
Parliament were wont to be passed. In form, indeed, it was 
enacted “ by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
of the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled”—but was it really so? Were not the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal paralysed since the coup d’état of 
1911? This consideration is sufficient to annul all moral 
claim to obedience ; but there is more behind. If I rightly 
understand you, it is your opinion that a constitutional 
measure may be rightly resisted, but not a measure 
of domestic legislation. Ulster may fight, and Ulster 
may be right, to resist being put under a Dublin 
Parliament. But if Home Rule passed, and a Dublin Parlia- 
ment enacted that no marriage should be valid in Ireland 
unless solemnized by a Roman Catholic priest, no matter what 
was the religion of bride or bridegroom—that is “ domestic 
legislation,” and must not be resisted. ‘“ Oh!” say the non- 
resisters, “ no such case is possible.” Here I join issue. By 
the judgment of the Privy Council, the Home Rule Legisla- 
ture of Quebec has the power to do this very thing—and why 
not a Dublin Home Rule Legislature ? 

In short, I submit that resistance to constitutional change 
is no more than means to an end, namely, that domestic 
legislation be not oppressive. If a law be oppressive, it 
matters not whether it be a Royal Proclamation, a Decree of 
a Dictator, or an Act of a British Parliament, an Aimerican 
Congress, or a Colonial Legislature. No matter how “con- 
stitutionally ” a legislative body be composed, it may at one 
time or another legislate in restraint of freedom or to the 
infringement of property; and if it does, its legislation is 
morally worthless and of no effect. Resistance is justifiable, 
though the resisters, of course, must take the chance of being 
punished, if they are not strong enough to defend themselves. 

I will just mention a recent instance of resistance to an 
oppressive law, or a law said to be oppressive, which will 
illustrate and, I think, support my argument. It is some 
thirty odd years (I am not very sure of the dates) since com- 
pulsory vaccination was the law of the land. Some persons, 
rightly or wrongly, held that this law was in restraint of 
freedom, and did not contribute, as was claimed for it, to pro- 
tection against the spread of small-pox. They accordingly 
refused to obey; a great many were fined; and a goodly 
number were imprisoned in default of payment. But the 
resisters were obstinate, and their numbers increased year 
after year. In the end an Act was passed enabling any one 
who pleased to register himself as a “ conscientious objector aa 
—which was equivalent to a repeal of the compulsory Vaccinas 
tion Act, 
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I will not trouble you with a comparison between com- 
pulsory vaccination and compulsory insurance except to point 
out that the latter impairs both freedom and property, whereas 
the former only interfered with freedom. Compulsory insur- 
ance dictates to the cook what she is to do with her woekly 
money, as it also dictates to the capitalist what he is to do 
with his dividends. And the cook likes being dictated to 
even less than the capitalist does. I refer to the defeat of 
compulsory vaccination because it is a modern event, and 
shows that it is not necessary to rebel in arms against the 
tyranny of a majority which uses its power oppressively. 

Not to intrude unduly on your space, I will sum up by 
pointing out that all constitutional reform has had for its 
final cause the protection of freedom, and tkat if a Legislature, 
however ideal may be its structure, enacts oppressive laws, 
the victim of oppression has as good a right to resist as had 
those who were oppressed by Stuart or Bourbon—provided, 
of course, that he is strong enough.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp STanLeyY ROBERTSON. 


[To tae Epitor or THe “Sprectator.”’] 
Sir,—Is not the position of Ulster to-day analogous to that 
of the “ Country Party ” in 1679? Burnet then said: “Acts of 
tyranny will not justify the resistance of subjects, yet a total 
subversion of their Constitution will.” Surely this sentence 
may be quoted in answer to Mr. Churchill, and it is for the 
British nation to see that Mr. Asquith does not succeed as 
Charles II. did. The Insurance Act is an Act of tyranny, and 
the Spectator’s advice thus corresponds to that of the learned 
Burnet; but the Home Rule Bill is a subversion of the Con- 
stitution, and it is interesting to see how a sentence spoken in 
the seventeenth century confirms the present attitude of the 
Spectator, Mr. Bonar Law, and the Unionist Party.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. J. Lassen, 
Epsom, Surrey. 





“REFERENDUM PLEDGE ON TARIFF REFORM.” 
[To tux Eprror or tHe “Srecraron.”] 

Srr,—I hope, like you, that the leaders of the Unionist Party 
will be wise in time, and renew Mr. Balfour's promise—a 
Referendum on Tariff Reform. Iam a Tariff Reformer, but 
it is clear that without this promise the result of a General 
Election would be a very precarious majority. If, however, 
the Unionist leaders give this promise, and the Referendum 
issue in a clear pronouncement for Tariff Reform, it is surely 
the duty of Unionist Free Traders to promise on their part 
that they will be loyal to that pronouncement, and take no 
political action that will endanger the continuance of the party 
in power. Let both promises be made, and success is assured. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. 


[To rue Epitor or tus “Srscraror.’’) 
Sir,—I am another who, like Mr. E. L. Oliver, would very 
much like to know who are the men who stand in the way of 
a reassertion of the Referendum pledge on Tariff Reform. 
Tamas certain as Mr. Oliver that these men are not to be 
found among the rank and file of the Unionist Party. 
Moving regularly, as I do, up and down and round about 
the country, and meeting average Conservatives by the score, 
never do I find the man in whose political mind Tariff Reform 
occupies first place. The average Tory is wildly anti-Lloyd 
George, and he is sceptical rather than actively hostile to 
Home Rule and Disestablishment. He is not too discon- 
tented, save he be a naval or a military crank, with the 
Government's discharge of its administrative duties; 
while he is frankly enthusiastic for Sir Edward Grey. 
He hopes for the return of his party to power, vaguely 
believing that its Cabinet will be composed of quiet 
men. One thing I am perfectly sure of is that he does 
not look on Tariff Reform as in any sense the “ first construc- 
tive plank.” He believes that “something” will be done to 
introduce the “principle,” but that the country will suddenly 
follow ite plunges into Socialism by plunges into Protection 
he does not believe, and he certainly does not desire. If our 
leaders wish to win the next election, it is imperative that 
they should understand first and foremost the psychology of 
their own supporters, so terribly misrepresented by what 
passes for the Unionist Party Press. The Conservative of 
to-day is more than ever a Conservative, but in the economic 
rather than the political sense. A relief from further taxation ; 
4 period of setting things in order, of readjustment of Radical 








messes; briefly, a nice, quiet time—c’est cela qu'il nous faut ! 
—I am, Sir, &., Vivian CARTER. 
Constitutional Club. 





ANGOLA AND GERMANY. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—In the conclusion of your excellent article on “Slavery 
in Portuguese West Africa” (Spectator, August 17th), you 
issue a challenge which I hope you will be pleased to see met. 
You prophesy an anti-slavery campaign, and say :— 
“ Public opinion is already strong about Portuguese slavery. . . . 


Government should be forced to commit themselves.... We 
believe that the best plan is that proposed by the Anti-Slavery 


Society . . . an International Commission . . . Portuguese, British, 
and Belgian . . . assisted by men experienced . . . to issue manu- 
mission papers.... Unless a better plan can be proposed let 


those who detest slavery agree to concentrate upon this.” 

I feel certain that such a Commission would be futile, and 
think it likely, from your incisive criticism of the letter of the 
Portuguese Minister, that you endorsed it with misgivings. I 
earnestly hope you will agree to propose instead a method 
which would not fail of practical success, and be a blessing to 
the rest of the world as well as to the slaves in Angola. 
Let our Foreign Secretary intimate to the Government 
of Germany and of Portugal that Great Britain would 
be pleased to see the peaceful transfer of Angola te 
Germany, and, if requested, would be willing to act as 
honest broker without fee or compensation of any kind. 
It would be clearly implied, but might not need to be expressed, 
that if Portugal refused, then England would stand aside and 
allow Germany to enter into possession. Why not? Why 
should England play “dog in the manger” for the protection 
of Portugal? Are we paying for super-Dreadnoughts to pro- 
tect the Portuguese in perpetuating slavery? That is the 
practical effect of our present policy. Your own argument 
proves that beyond a doubt. I hope that the Parliament will 
not much longer allow any Government to persist in it. It 
would be a mean thing for England to take advantage of the 
weakness of an old ally, and, therefore, on no account should 
England take an acre at the expense of Portugal. But all the 
further obligations of old friendship would be fulfilled by 
doing the office of a friendly and honest broker. It is not a 
duty of England to fling herself between Germany and the 
Portuguese possessions. Except indirectly by trade, Angola 
is not profitable to Portugal, and, probably, as a part of the 
price, Germany would agree to perpetual free trade between 
Portugal and Angola. The English trade with Angola is 
utterly insignificant, and would probably be unaffected in 
any way. Angola adjoins the present German colony, and is 
eagerly coveted by Germany. Professor Delbriick, editor of 
the Preussische Jahrbiicher, has just explained this in an 
article in that review. He declares that Germany is hanker- 
ing for territorial expansion, and is uneasy at the sight of 
England controlling a quarter of the human race, while Russia 
has 165 millions, and even conquered France has two vast 
empires, one in Africa and one in Asia. 

“We must win and possess a colonial empire. ... We must 
really make a better show in the foreign world. . . . We must not 
be afraid of having recourse to war for this purpose, if need be. 
We must not rest, but continue to arm ourselves as far as neces- 
sary. In regard to England, I do not think that matters will go 
to such an extreme as that, and I believe that a peaceable under- 
standing will be arrived at eventually.” . . . 

Not to make this letter too long, I will mention only one of 
the many arguments which might be used in support of 
letting Germany have Angola, and that is the fact, well known 
to the commercial world, that in the colonial possessions of 
Germany the trade of England fares as well as anywhere out- 
side our own Crown colonies, and far better than in Tonquin 
or Algeria.—I am, Sir, &c., Davip Atrec WILson. 

[ We have ourselves expressed the hope that Germany might 
acquire Angola. We should like nothing better than to see 
the British Government acting as honest broker between 
Germany and Portugal in this matter. But, unfortunately, 
we have no reason to believe that Portugal would consent, 
and we cannot advocate a policy of giving away other people's 
property.—Eb. Spectator. } 





“A BESIEGED CITY.” 
[To rae Epviror or rue “ Srectratos.”) 
S1r,—In my letter published some time ago in the Spectator, 
under the heading “ Croatia and the South Slay Question,” I 
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stated, in reference to the establishment of the Dictatorship 
in Croatia, that Zagreb, the capital of the kingdom, resembles 
a besieged city in whose streets, day and night, armed police- 
men, gendarmes, and military officials are patrolling. Messrs. 
Leonard Butler and W. G. K. Boswell, of New College, Oxford, 
on returning from a visit to Zagreb, expressed in your issue 
of July 27th—“ as far as their experience goes ””— some doubt 
about my above statement. Will you kindly allow me to test 
it by some facets P ; 


The ordinary police forces of Zagreb have, since the appoint- | 


ment of the Royal Commissary been considerably increased, 
their number now being 150, apart from a numerous staff of 
detectives. Besides this the Royal Commissary summoned 
to the capital 114 gendarmes and 40 aspirants with their 
imstructors. Formerly only the mounted poliee were armed ; 
now all are provided with big Browning revolvers, This inno- 
vation was accompanied by a warning to the public in the 
official gazette to obey all summonses of the police authorized 
to use their arms in any case of disobedience. 

That these armed forces are not inactive may be shown by 
the following facets. On the day of the preclamation of the 
sentence against the young “conspirators” the Trinjski 
Square, where the Criminal Court is, and all streets leading to 
this square were barred by the police and gendarmes. Forty 
of the latter were in readiness in the police office; meanwhile 
the whole military garrison was consigned in the barracks. 
The same day seven honourable ladies were arrested in the 
streets and sentenced by the police to five days’ imprisonment 
only because they were carrying flowers which the police 
suggested to have been destined for the “conspirators”! Also 
on the same day the Chief of the Police threatened a well-known 
journalist, M. Schlegel, with immediate expulsion if he should 
send any report of the trial to a foreign paper. Another 
journalist, a native of Zagreb, was expelled even before the 
publication of the sentence. I could multiply such examples 
ad infinitum. But not only the capital of Croatia resembles 
a besieged city, the entire nation is fettered in chains and 
her mouth practically muzzled. The whole country resembles 
a large prison.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Hrnxovicu. 


26 Bedford Place, W.C. 





GENERAL BOOTH. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The verses, “ The Enthusiast,” were some time back cut 
from the columns of the Spectator. They appear particularly 
applicable to the memory of the noble-hearted man, General 
Booth, who has just passed away,so I venture to enclose 
them.—I am, Sir, &ec., JOHN Fountain, 


8 Osberton Road, Lee, S.E. 


“THE ENTHUSIAST. 


His face is glorious with a beam 
Unborrowed from our earthly skies; 
The radiance of a heavenly dream 
Is on his brow and in his eyes ; 
And in his breast the unconquered heart 
That fails not when his brethren fail, 
That sees his earliest friends depart, 
One after one, and doth not quail. 


One after one they go, the bold 
Companions of his dwindling band ; 
For under stormy skies and cold 
Their march is through a barren land. 
And some their earlier taith deride, 
(For man is man and seeks his own,) 
Till the last straggler leaves his side, 
And the worn pilgrim walks alone. 


Leopard and leopard-hearted men 
About his perilous pathway prowl; 
At even from his mountain den 
Comes the grey wolf’s resounding howl. 
The heavy hauberk’s shining mail 
Is on his weary shoulders laid, 
A helmet shields his forehead pale, 
Gleams in his hand the naked blade. 


But o’er the desert’s quivering lines 
He sees the city from afar ; 

By day a polished pear! it shines, 

3y night it glitters like a star. 

He doth not feel his bleeding feet ; 
And when his nightly tent is spread, 

The pavement of the golden street 
Re-echoes to his dreaming tread. 


Till his thin, shadowed temples tell 
His livelong journey well-nigh done, 
And ‘neath the rock-hewn citadel 
He drags himself at set of sun. 
There, while he lingers, half in doubt, 
The bells a joyous chime begin, 
And lo! three shining ones come out, 
And lead the weary traveller in. 


Epwarp Sypney Tyzzz,” 





MISS OCTAVIA HILL AND CADETS. 
[To sue Epstor or THE “ Specmror.’’] 
Srr,—So varied and numerous were the benevolent schemeg 
of Miss Octavia Hill, and so unobtrusively did she prefer to 
+do her work, that perhaps few outside her intimate friends 
were aware of the full range of her interests. May I be per. 
mitted to place on reeord the active part she took as a pioneer 
in the Cadet movement in London? Early in 1889, in con. 
junction with Rev. Ingham Brooke, the late Colonel Salmond, 
and others interested in London working boys, she assisted in 
founding the Southwark Cadet Corps, and, through the late 
General Sir F. Maurice, obtained the support of Lord 
Wolseley, who presided at the inaugural meeting. The Corps 
proved popular with the boys of South London, and, ag 
recruits applied to join from considerable distances, new com 
panies were formed nearer their home. Miss Hill lived to see 
it grow into the Ist Cadet Battalion of the London Regiment, 
“The Queen’s,” with eight companies spread over London, 
The object of the Corps—to inculcate patriotism, discipline, 
and habits of obedience to authority, self-reliance, and 
regularity—appealed to Miss Hill strongly, and the oppor- 
tunities provided for healthy physical exercise and rational 
amusement in the Cadet Club and gymnasium fitted in with 
her general scheme for improving the welfare of her poorer 
neighbours. Moreover, she hoped, and it has been amply 
verified, that the working boy would cultivate, by means 
of these cadet companies, the spirit of comradeship and esprit 
de corps which is so marked a trait in his more fortunate 
public-school brother. In 1889 working boys’ clubs were 
comparatively rare, Boys’ Brigades and Scouts were unknown, 
and the street corner was the usual playground where the 
boy too often learnt bad habits from his elders or worked off 
his superfluous energy by making himself a nuisance to all. 
The Cadets retained her warm and hearty support to the end, 
and for twenty-three years, as treasurer or chairman, she 
seldom missed a committee meeting, and unceasingly promoted 
their interests. Her grasp of detail and business capacity 
were invaluable, and with Miss Octavia Hill as support and 
reserve, the financial anxieties of the officers were reduced toa 
minimam.—I am, Sir, &c., LanceLor W. BENNETT. 
81 Union Street, Southwark. 





A SUGGESTED MEMORIAL TO 
MISS OCTAVIA HILL. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srectaror,’’] 

Sr1r,—While the thought of the noble life and the noble aims 
of Miss Octavia Hill are especially in our minds, I would 
suggest through your pages—read by so many of those who 
appreciated her—that some memorial should at once be agreed 
upon and a subscription set on foot. Money is still needed to 
complete the purchase of “ Places of Natural Beauty,” as the 
report of the “ National Trust” informs us. For these she 
pleaded with all her powers, and to complete these purchases, 
or some of them, might be considered a suitable memorial. 
Perhaps a tablet on some lovely hill-top might record the fact 
that it was secured to the nation in memory of Octavia Hill, 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
[To tue Epiror or tae “Srrcraror.”] 
Srr,—I again appeal through your columns for assistance for 
the Children’s Country Holidays Fund. The Executive Com- 
mittee are still in need of a large sum of money to enable 
them to carry out the arrangements which have been made, 
namely, to send away 50,000 children from the poorest classes 
in London for a fortnight’s holiday in the country. The sum 
of £5,000 is urgently required to meet the disbursements 
necessary for carrying out the season’s work. The Executive 
Committee venture to believe that at such a time as this, when 





most of us who are more fortunately situated are in the enjoy« 
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ment of our own holidays, this appeal will not be made in 
vain, and that the Fund will receive the assistance that is so 
urgently required. All contributions will be received here 
and gratefully acknowledged by me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARRAN, 
Hon. Treasurer Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM. 

(To tue Eprror or tue ‘“ Srecrator.'’} 
Srr,—In illustration of Lord Morley’s speech at the dinner 
given in honour of Sir Edward Cook, and of your very 
interesting reflections on the subject in the Spectator of 
August 3rd, you may care to print the quotation, which I 
enclose, from the writings of the late Samuel Harvey Reynolds, 
which has always seemed to me a particularly fine statement 
of the journalist’s ideal and of the self-effacement imposed 
on him in seeking it. Mr. Reynolds was a Radley and Oxford 
man who a generation ago combined the heavy duties of a 
large London parish — East Ham — with long and dis- 
tinguished service as a leader-writer on the etaff of the Times. 
It is in keeping with the ideal that he steadily kept before 
himself, and expresses so nobly in this passage, that his name 
is probably altogether unknown to the majority of your 
readers :— 

“A man must rise above even this form of selfishness if he 
would devote himself heartily to journalism. He must be content 
to be counted as nothing, in the future as in the present, to be 
unknown or set aside, and never to take rank among the real in- 
fluences of his time. His labours will be rewarded, but not as men 
ordinarily count reward, He will have a real power—his work 
will be deep and lasting, but his name will be obscure or evanes- 
cent. He will affect the tone of the nation for which he writes, 
and will thus be the indirect cause of its most noble aftergrowth. 
he pillar will not be of his raising, and will certainly not bear 
his name inscribed upon it, but he will be the foundation of the 
whole, the first necessary condition of the state of public sentiment 
from which it has been raised in seeming independence. To those 
who are dissatisfied with such a position among the unrecognized 
forces of the world we will say only that they must try some other 
line, for they have not the temper of journalists.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., LIONEL JAMES. 
The School House, Monmouth. 





THE FINEST VIEW IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 
[To rue Eprror or Tue “Spectator."’} 
Srr,—As a native of Dorset I may be prejudiced in favour of 
my county, but the view from the top of Abbotsbury Hill 
seems to me one of the finest and at the same time quite 
unique in its beauty. It must be approached from Weymouth, 
by rail or by motor, and it is not till you have reached the 
brow of the hill that the whole panorama opens before you. 
At your feet lies Portland, with the long line of tho Chesil 
beach uniting it to the mainland, sharply defined, and the Fleet 
or backwater behind it. The curving coastline of Dorset and 
Devon lies before you, and on a clear day the eye may travel 





as far as Torquay.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Stone. 
Radley College. 
{To tae Eprtor or tae “Sperctator.”’) 


Srr,—As a contribution towards this discussion, I send an 
extract from the Rev. F. B. Zincke’s delightful book about 
Wherstead, near Ipswich, where Edward FitzGerald spent 
some of his young time. The book contains sketches of the 
views described. 

“It is no inconsiderabie gain for the inhabitants of so large and 
busy a town [Ipswich] to have within an easy and pleasant walk the 
most charming view in the Eastern Counties. It commands almost 
the whole of the Orwell and of its banks. On the left it looks up 
to and upon Ipswich, and on the right down to Levington, at the 
head of the last reach towards Harwich. All the five parks on its 
banks are before you—Stoke, Wherstead, Woolverstone, Orwell, 
and Nacton or Broke Hall. At high water the river has more the 
appearance of a long lake with well-wooded shores than of a river. 
As you look down upon it from a height of some hundred 
and fifty feet on a bright day, its sheeny surface faithfully 
reflects the blue of the sky, and in the further distance 
the golden light. In the days, now fifty years ago, before 
railways had completely superseded the four-horse coach, I 
happened to be passing the Carter Fell, on the Scotch border 
between Jedburgh and Newcastle. A gentleman by whose side 
I was seated, and who I found, though then a Newcastle banker, 
had once been in business in Ipswich, remarked to me ‘that we 
had both been to Scotland in quest of scenery, but that there was 
& scene in the much-decried Eastern Counties which, in his 
opinion, was superior to anything he had seen in Scotland.’ ‘It 
is the view,’ he continued, ‘ from a quiet, unknown country church- 











yard.” ‘Where?’Iasked. ‘Oh,’ he replied; ‘it is a place noone 
has ever heard of. It is near Ipswich, on the banks of the Orwell, 
The place is called Wherstead.’ To me, at all events, it was not 
so unknown as he had supposed, for I was at that time curate of 
Wherstead.” 

FitzGerald’s father lived at Wherstead Park tifl he went 
to Boulge Hall after the death of a certain old lady who had, 
I think, a life interest in the property. She was a very 
eccentric person about whom there were curious stories. One 
was that on one occasion her husband, with whom she did not 
get on very well, told her he was expecting some friends and 
wished her to provide a “light supper.” She agreed, and 
later on said, “He wants a light supper, does he; well, he 
shall have one,” and when it appeared she had stuck a lighted 
candle in each dish. As the Last Minstrel said, “I say the 
tale as ’twas said to me.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. R. 





THE ODES 
[To THE 
Si,—Your correspondent “J. C. F.,” in your issue of 
August 17th, speaks of the translation of the Odes of Horace, 
reviewed by you on August 3rd, as by Mr. Morris. This is 
a mistake. The translator's name is Marris. There is a 
difference of one letter only, but it is as well to be accurate, 
especially in the case of what seems to me a somewhat 
remarkable achievement. I have spent thirty-five years in 
India in the same service to which Mr. Marris belongs; and 
few indeed are the cases within my recollection of men who 
have found the leisure, and have had the energy, amid the 
ceaseless drudgery of the life of an Indian civilian, to keep 
in touch with literature and to bear in remembrance the 
scholarship they learned at Oxford. Palmam qui meruit 
ferat. Let the name of such a one be recollected. 

As Iam writing, may I add a word on the subject of the 
decreasing attractiveness of Indian Service dealt with by your 
correspondent “D. R.,” in your last issue, under the head of 
“ The Rise of Prices in India” ? He mentions three great factors 
which formerly lent attraction to an Indian career. I would 
add a fourth, the existence of the Civil, Military, and Medical 
Funds, which made good provision for the widows and children 
of subscribers, and were therefore a comfort to an Indian 
officer throughout his career. The two latter were abolished 
long ago, with effects on the Services affected of which I am 
not competent to speak. The former was abolished in or 
about 1882, no doubt with some saving to the Exchequer, 
but to the grievous loss of the Civil Service, a loss far more 
than commensurate with the saving. A new fund was started 
by the Secretary of State, but it is not the equal of any of 
the old ones. I am not acquainted with details, but I know 
that no longer can it be said that a civilian is worth £300 a 
year dead or alive. More’s the pity! In the circumstances 
of India the country can have few more valuable assets than 
the possession of a body of administrators contented, and free 
from anxiety as to the future of themselves and their families. 
—lI am, Sir, &., H. W. B. 


OF HORACE. 


Eprron or tHe “ Specrator,”*) 


COLOURS OF PAIN. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’) 
S1r,—In connexion with the letters of Mr. R. Walker Berry 
(Spectator, August 3rd) and Miss Anderson (Spectator, August 
17th), may I quote a description of the pain suffered by my 
father, the late Dr. G. S. Keith, during a difficult opera- 
tion for the removal of a black cataract? He says: “The 
pain was different from any I have ever experienced. It was 
different entirely in kind from the slight pain of cutting the 
iris. At the moment the idea occurred to me that it was a 
blue pain, and that of cutting the iris, or skin, or any other 
muscular texture was a red pain” (“On Sanitary and Other 
Matters,” page 62).—I am, Sir, &c., Heven KEITH. 
Moidart, Currie, Midlothian. 








[To tae Eprror ory tue “Srectator.”] 
Sr1r,—Can you allow me a corner to say how much interested 
I am in the letters on “Colours of Pain” in the Spectator 
of August 3rd and 17th? As from childhood I have always 
seen different colours quite distinctly in proper names, as, for 
instance, Robert and George are dull crimson; James and 
Jane, deep crimson; Mary, deep blue; Harry, light blue; 
Ellen, greenish yellow; Lucy, bright gcelden; Annie, light red, 
and so on. My mother was the only person whom I have 
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heard speak of seeing colours in names; to her Caroline was 
yellow; to me it is whitish or greyish, I also have read of 
the same idea in a child’s book many years ago, but nowhere 
else have I come into contact with the idea. Like your corre- 
spondent, I see, but more faintly, colours in figures when 
printed in letters. One, greyish; two, red; three, pale yellow; 
four, dark brown; five, siz, and nine, yellow; eight, siena 
brown; fen, bluish grey; eleven, greenish yellow, and so 
on. Many of us have heard of the man born blind 
who said that his idea of scarlet was the blare 
of atrumpet. I remember a little girl who was ill saying, 
“ Everything looks very blue to me,” but this might be the 
result of internal disorder. Mrs. Hemans (a poet too much 
neglected now) makes a dying girl inquire :— 
“ By what strange spell 

Is it, that ever, when I gaze on flowers, 

I dream of music? Something in their hues, 

All melting in coloured harmonies 

Wafts a swift thought of interwoven chords, 

Of blended singing tones, that swell and die.” 
And I, though unmusical, once felt the melody made by a 
gifted pianist (who passed away, alas! in the bloom of an 
exquisite girlhood !) to suggest the perfume of flowers.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. S. H. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN CONSERVATIVE REVISION. |. 


[To tusk Epitor or THe “Speerator.”] 
Sir,— ¥our correspondent “ I. A. M.” (Spectator, August 10th), 
had he remembered rightly what he heard on Easter Monday, 
would have worded his criticism differently. The R.V. bas in 
St. Luke xxiv. 4, “ dazzling apparel,” not “ glittering apparel.” 
Tinsel “glitters,” lightning “dazzles,” and the word in the 
original means “ flashing like lightning,” which is scareely 
suggested by “shining garments.” It is the business of 
translators to translate.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Bulmer. Henry LAURENCE. 





A BIRD STORY. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Perhaps the following bird story may interest your 
readers. Iam staying for a few weeks at Visegrad, on the 
Danube,: near Budapest. We have made great friends with 
the birds in our garden, especially with a family of four great 
tits. In return for our kindness one of them has just played 
me a very amusing trick. I was this morning reading one of 
the large volumes of Robert Fruin’s “ Verspreide Geschriften.” 
I laid the book on the table and went into the house to write 
letters. During my absence one of the tits attacked it, and 
had seriously damaged two of the pages, when it was rescued 
by my wife. A few days ago I noticed that the little bird 
was pecking at the book, but never thought that its beak was 
strong enough to do serious damage.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Evetyn Grant Durr. 
British Consulate-General, Budapest. 
August 15th. 





A PROTESTANT MISSION TO THE PUTUMAYO. 
{To tHe Eprrorn or tus “Svrecrator.”’} 


S1r,—The controversy that kas followed the appeal for the esta- 
blishment of a Roman Catholic Mission on the Putumayo for the 
protection of those unhappy natives shows that there is a deep- 
rooted and well-founded resentment in the minds of a large section 
of the Christian public against the allegation that the Protestant 
form of religion, which is embraced and professed by the foremost 
nations of the world to-day, and which has ever been conspicuous 
for its championship of the cause of the oppressed, cannot be 
allowed to bring succour to those perishing people. 

Careful inquiry has proved that these allegations are not 
founded on faet. At least one ized missionary society has 
been working in that land, and among the Indians of the Sierra, 
for eighteen years, and on the not infrequent occasions that the 
workers have come into conflict with the priests of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and Article IV. of.the Constitution has been invoked 
against them, the Peruvian Government has invariably protected 
the Protestant missionaries, and refused to apply Article IV. in 
the way that it is being presented to the British publie at this 
moment. 

Feeling assured, therefore, that to make such use of an article 
of the Peruvian Constitution which is in vistual abeyance is to 
misinterpret the trend of the best thought of the Peruvian nation, 
and to refleet upon the genuine desire of the Govesnment for the 
betterment of the country, as well as to ignore the consistent 
kindness and courtesy invariably extended to the agents of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and to other Protestant mis- 
sionaries ; and feeling, further, assured that a Protestant Evan- 
gelical Mission would form the best channel for the expression 


of the sympathy of this eminently Protestant nation, we haye 
| decided to appeal for the establishment of such work in those 
regions. 

A sum of £10,000 would be required for the equipment of g 
Mission such as is called for, and the Evangelical Union of South 
America has offered the services of asmall band of experienced and 
trained workers (including a doctor), and is prepared to send 
them out at once if adequate support ts.forfhcoming. These men 
. already know the country, the people, and the language. Henea 
there need be no delay in at once taking up the work whieh the 
report of Sir Roger Casement declares be immediateby called 
for. 

We have no desire whatever to raise any sectavian controy 
in this matter, but we,are profoundly convinced that an effort in 
which all sections ef the Evangelical. Church can unite is the 
_most fitting vehicle for conveying the help which the eppression 
of these helpless Indians so loudly calls for from the’Christians of 
our land. The urgency of the case demands an immediate 
response, and all desirous of contributing to this work should 
eommunicate at onee with Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D., Rey. 
J. Stuart Holden, M.A., or with the Secretary, Rev. A. Stuart 
} McNairn, at the offices of the Evangelieal Union of South 
America, 8-9 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

(Signed) HKrnarrp. F, By Meyer, 
G. CampsELt Moraan, 


LANGFORD. 
R. ANDERSON. J. Suvart Houpen, 
J. Currrorp. Eugene Srock. 


J; Scorr hwerrr. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such insbances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is ‘considered of sufficient tnterest and tmportance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


STAR-RISE. 


Wuen the first star shines forth, the lark, 
The singing star of Day, 

Drops from the heaven. She fears the dark 
In that wide trackless way. 


So in the heart, when Love awakes, 
The joys that used to sing 
Fall silent. All the spirit quakes 
At the strange shining thing. 
F. W. BovurpiLion, 








BOOKS. 
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THE STRANGLING OF PERSIA* 

TE reason why Mr. Shuster, for a short time Treasurer. 
General of Persia, failed to reform the Persian finances will be 
quite clear to readers of this book, although it is a very 
different reason from that which Mr. Shuster himself offers, 
He failed because he refused to recognize the fundamental 
fact of the situation—the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907— 
and because he would never lend himself to smooth away any 
of the diplomatic difficulties of Britain in her association with 
Russia. ‘The reason he himself gives is contained in the title 
of his book. He believes that Russia and Britain were deter- 
mined to strangle the life out of Persia, and he discovers in 
this policy a long succession of acts of brutakty and moral 
bcowardice. It may be that all his actual opposition to the 
fundamental fact of the situation ean be fairly summed up in 
the one word “tactlessness.” He tells us good-humouredly 
that he was accused of tactlessness, and, though it is a vague 
word to apply to an intricate development of cause and effect, 
we really cannot think of one that is more appropriate to his 
proceedings. 

Let us say at once that Mr. Shuster has written 
a most entertaining book, and that we have no doubt 
whatever that he is a very capable administrator 
of finance. If he had been left to himself — as we, 
for our part, wish he could have been—we believe that he 
would have been as likely as any one to defeat Persian intrigue 

* The Strangling of Persia: a Record of European Diplomacy and Oriental 


Intrigue. By W. Morgan Shuster, Ex-Treasurer-General of Persia. With 8 
Illustrations, a Map, and Appendiees. London: T. Fisher Unwin. (12s, 64, 
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a 
and corruption (of which he gives many extraordinary 


instanees) and to show a good balance in the Persian Treasury. 
He might have been in Persia still if it had not been for the 
Stokes affair; but in that affair he surpassed himself in his 
obstinate refusal to see that to consult the difficulties of Britain 
was the shortest way to soothe the suspicions of Russia. In 
appointing an Englishman to command the Treasury 
gendarmerie he seemed to Russia—or, at all events, Russi 
chose to say so—to be favouring British interests as 
opposed to those of Russia wherever the : gendarmerie 
operated in the Russian sphere. Hf British motives had been 
rapacious, as Mr. Shuster believes, the BritfSh Foreign Office 
would not have been averse from having an Englishman in 
such an authoritative position as that of head of the 
gendarmerie for collecting taxes. But on learning that Russia 
disliked the appointment the British Foreign Office begged 
Mr. Shuster to cheose for his chief of gendarmerie an officer 
of any other nationality. Ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
in Mr. Shuster’s position would have admitted the force of 
the appeal. But Mr. Shuster’s prepossession that every act 
of Britain or Russia was designed to strangle Persia was 
expulsive of all ability to treat reasonably with the Legations 
at Teheran. ‘The retention of Major Stokes led on to the 
Russian ultimatums to Persia and to Mr. Shuster’s compulsory 
abandonment of his work. It isa pity. But we have seldom 
yead a narrative in whieh the very end which the principal 
actor wished to avoid was reached by such a logical sequence 
of events for which he himself was largely responsible. 

Of course if Russia had not been harsh and unsympathetic 
even the Stokes affair would not have mattered very much. 
We readily admit that. We wish to make it clear that we 
have never defended, and do not now defend, the treatment 
of Persia by Russia. Some of the things we most regret have 
been ordered from St. Petersburg, but it is also to be remem- 
bered that Russian agents are independent of central control 
to a degree which we Englishmen ean scarcely understand. 
We trust that some of the deplorable events at Tabriz were not 
sanctioned from St. Petersburg. But, however that may be, our 
point holds good. The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 simply 
stereotyped the existing facts. Russia was already swallowing 
up Northern Persia. In recognizing that part of Persia as a 
Russian sphere, Britain did no more than bow to the facts, 
while she got in return for her compliance the right, as 
co-signatory of the Convention, to act as a restraining influence 
on Persia in the future. Otherwise she would have had no basis 
of argument whatever. According to the Convention the “inte- 
grity and independence of Persia” was to be maintained. “Ah,” 
says Mr. Shuster m so many words, “but Russia and Britain 
have themselves wrecked the integrity and independence of 
Persia. They have thus broken their word!” Let us be 
rational. One does not guarantee the independence of a 
country which is “independent” in the sense in which 
Germany is independent. The thing would be a con- 
tradiction in terms. Great Britain has honestly used 
the Convention to restrain Russia. If the Convention had 
not been used in this sense Northern Persia would probably 
have been absorbed by Russia at least three years ago. 
Mr. Shuster knows so very little of the conditions of modern 
Britain that he supposes all through his book that the old- 
fashioned Jingoes still flourish, and that the British Govesn- 
ment run round seeking whom they may devour. We do not 
reeognize such a picture of ourselves. If it be true that the 
comparatively small strip of Persia which is defined by the 
Anglo-Russian Convention as the British sphere was marked 
out by Lord Kitchener as the utmost we ought to concern our- 
selves with, surely that is alone a proof of what we say. One 
ef the first of British soldiers urging his Government not to 
make themselves responsible for new territory ! 

When Mr. Shuster offered the appointment to Major 
Stokes the British Government, as we all remember, at first 
merely said that Major Stokes must resign his commission in 
the British Army before taking service under the Persian 
Government. In other words, the British Government by 
implieation sanctioned the appointment. Later Sir Edward 
Grey changed his mind. The reason is clear—Russia in the 
meantime had objected. In this change of mind, however, Mr. 
Shuster discovers a strong proof of the preconceived determina- 
tion of Britain to tamper with the independence of Persia. If 
Mr. Shuster had recognized the reality of the British difficulty, 
and had appointed an officer of another nationality, he would 


have been in a very strong position indeed, and we do not see how 
the British Foreign Office could have failed to argue strongly 
with Russia in order to get the compromise accepted. But 
this was not Mr. Shuster’s way. Persia snffered, and, of 
course, Mr. Shuster to the end of his days will not admit the 
possibility that he himself was largely the cause of her dis- 
| comfiture. 

In several passages Mr. Shuster, in a judgment which is 
slightly more lenient than usual to, Bsitain, says that the 
British Government would have resisted Russia more strongly 
if their attention had not been wholly engaged elsewhere— 
namely, in watching Germany at the time of fhe Agadir 
dispute. This is probably true enough, but we cannot under- 
stand why it should be made a reproach to us. As to Mr. 
Shuster’s critieal faeulty in polities generally, the reader will 
be able to judge for himself when we say that in Mr. 
Shuster’s opinion the Anglo-Russian Convention has been 
quite eclipsed by the Potsdam understanding. We should 
think he must have regretted the expression of fhat 
opinion when, after the recent meeting of the Tsar and 
the German Emperor at Baltic Port, an announcement 
was issued to the effect that Germany at last recognized the 
value of the Priple Entente. To take another, smaller but 
significant opinion of Mr. Shuster’s: he calls the Bimes “the 
well-known organ of the Foreign Office.” 

Although Mr. Shuster’s behavieur seems to us te have been 
unhappily conceived and wrong-headed from begining to 
end we wish heartily to recommend his book. We found it 
difficult to put it down. It is swift, and amusing, and terribly 
| “candid.” We shall be interested to see whether M. Movnard 
(the present Treasurer-General) will take any aetion to refute 
Mr. Shuster’s charges. These charges are explicit and 


gross. 
One word in conclusion. The ultimate cause of the decay 


of Persia is, of course, the inability of the Persians to rule 
themselves. Mr. Shuster never thinks of stating this very 
simple and obvious fact when he reviews the causes of the 
Persian decline. Yet we could quote many pages ef his book 
to show how dreary is the prospect for constitutional govern- 
ment in Persia. We will make only one delightful extract :-— 


“In the meantime I had been attending the sessions of the 
Cabinet, in an endeavour to get the Ministers to realize 
the seriousness of the situation and cease demanding im- 
possible sums of money. The loudest in his complaints and dire 
predictions of impending disaster was his Excellency Amir Azam, 
now rejoicing in the title and dignity of Acting Minister of War. 
The Amir Azam was a man whose ~~ reputation woukd 
warrant a long sentence in any gaol. had an agent look into 
some of the financial transactions of the War Offiee, and par- 
ticularly the private bank balances of the Acting Minister. When, 
therefore, in a council of the Ministers of June 19th, at which I 
was present, he proclaimed that a general rising of the ‘Army of 
Teheran’ would take place the following day, if a mere 42,000 
tumans was not at once forthcoming for their pay and rations, I 
politely asked him what disposition had been made of the similar 
sum which I had given him for another month’s arrears only ten 
days before. ‘Gone,’ said his Excellency; ‘all disbursed to the 
poor, starving troops of the army.’ ‘ Have you none of that money 
left?’ Isaid. ‘Not a kran remains in the war-chest,’ he replied, 
I thought it convenient at this point to pull out a private memo- 
randum which I had brought with me, showing that his Excellency 
| had deposited the last month’s pay and several other sums for 

military purposes, in all 83,000 tumans, with a native banker, with 
whom it rested at that moment while the predicted rising of the 
troops was being staged by the Amir’s gallant officers of the line. 
Reading the dates and amounts of the deposits from my private 
memorandum, I asked him whether they were not correct. His 
Exeellency Amir Azam, Vice and Acting Minister of. War, lifted 
his two hundred and forty pounds of brain and adipose tissue to 
his full height of six feet five. Placing his hand upon his heart, 
and looking proudly at his distinguished colleagues of the Council, 
he demanded to know whether his honour was being aspersed. As 
there seemed to be some doubt on that point, he on in his 
discourse, concluding his remarks with the statement that if he had 
83,000 tumans to his credit, he was the last te know it. This 
latter statement apparently impressed the gentlemen of the 
Cabinet as the height of improbability, so that it was suggested 
that his Excellency summon his confidential accountant. This 
was done, and we sat around, at my request, until the accountant 
arrived. The Amir arose, stepped out, held a hurried conversation 
with his faithful keeper of the war-chest, and returning, with a 
metallic smile of joy and friendship upon his countenanee, assured 
the Council and myself that I was right— in fact, correct—since 
he had just learned, to his intense surprise, that the guts 
month’s payment had not been made to the troops (although his 
Excellency had so directed some time ago), and it was that sum 
} for which the army had been clamouring. It was all a mauvaise 





intelligence. By this simple means the rising of the troops was 


successfully postponed,” 
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THE DAY OF THE SAXON.* 

Mr. Homer Lea has followed up his striking book The 
Valor of Ignorance with a detailed study of the present 
strategic position of the British, or as he calls it the Saxon, 
Empire, and the dangers which threaten its continuance. At 
the same time he discusses “the possibilities of bringing 
about a militant renascence of the Saxon race before its 
day is done.” He starts with certain assumptions which 
he states very candidly and fairly. He is no believer 
in the sanctity of democratic government. The masses 
in his view are prone to short and feverish views, and 
statesmanship consists rather in disregarding than in following 
their prejudices. Like Machiavelli, he considers that the law 
that governs international relations must always be the “law 
of the beasts,” the use of tooth and claw in the struggle for 
survival. He thinks that the two worst of modern delusions 
are those of universal peace and the delimitation of national 
boundaries. “ All national frontiers are subject to constant 
fluctuation, and must be for ever shrinking or expanding. They 
can no more remain delimited than the coast-line of oceans.” 
With such a philosophy as his basis he casts his eye over the 
nations and appraises their future. The book, like its pre- 
decessor, is brilliantly but irritatingly written. There is far 
too much pompous enunciation of principles, some of them 
truisms, many highly controversial. There is too much pseudo- 
scientific talk about “angles of convergence,” &c., which is 
only to put the argument into a less intelligible form. Mr. Lea, 
we understand, acted as military adviser to Sun Yat-sen, so 
we can excuse many imperfections when we consider the condi- 
tions of the writing. Chapters “finished upon a recent field 
of battle” may well be a little hurried. But no such excuse 
explains the terribly gnomic and apocalyptic manner of much 
of the hook. An incisive passage is often marred by some por- 
tentous platitude delivered with desperate solemnity in a 
separate paragraph. Yet the book is very remarkable, when 
all deduction has been made. It is full of brilliant and 
acute sentences. Here are a few:— 

«To such a degree has the mobility of races advanced . . . that 
in all countries rich in natural resources but deficient in in- 
l.bitants the future population consists, not of the descendants 
of the first inhabitants, but of those nationalities whose source of 
supply is most abundant and whose mobility is greatest.” 

“ Nations never advance to their doom. ‘They retreat to it.” 

“Individual! strife is the epitome of selfishness; war a gigantic 
altruism.” 

“The sources of war are constant and immutable, differing only 

in the viewpoint of the observer, while the apparent and pre- 
cipitating causes are no more than ephemeral, coming and going 
from time to time, as is the fluttering of smoke over some crater- 
top. Yet it is upon this coming and going of the immaterial that 
the false doctrine of arbitration is based.” 
There is much fustian in Mr. Lea’s style, but it is capable of 
great picturesqueness, and it has its moments of high and rare 
eloquence. He draws a gloomy picture of our condition, but 
his good-will is obvious, and there is no question about the 
earnestness of his appeal. We have gone to sleep, he tells us, 
upon a peaceful earth, and are awaking upon a savage dawn 
to find it a place of strife :— 

“As we contemplate the Saxon armies of less than half a million 
men, scattered round the world on the never-ending circle under 
the pretence of guarding against twice ten million men, there is 
recalled to us a similar scene that one may look upon from the 
northern slopes of the Wu Tai mountains, where the old wall of 
China stretches like the British wall over dominions it can no 
longer defend, Over mountain chains, through deserts, across 
rivers, around principalities and states it goes on and on, until one 
would almost imagine that there was neither end nor beginning 
to it. But, alas! the end of the wall is there ; there at every point 
upon which the eye rests. It is no longer a wall: it is a 
monument.” 

After having been supreme for more than a century the 
British Empire, in Mr. Lea’s opinion, is face to face with 
four Powers, each better qualified to wrest the supremacy 
from us than we were qualified from the middle of the six- 
teenth to the end of the eighteenth century to wrest it 
from Portugal, Spain, Holland, and France. We cannot 
count the United States as other than a foreign Power, 
for with each decade they are drawing further away 
from their Saxon origin. At the same time they 
have a real interest in the preservation of the British 
Empire, in which their security lies rather than in any Monroe 
Doctrine. To Mr. Lea India is the true centre of gravity of 


* The Day of the Saxon. By Homer Lea, London: Harper and Brothers. 
[7s. 6d. net. ] 











the British Power. Its loss would mean a gap in the circle 
of our dominion so vast that the broken ends could never be 
joined again. The true frontier of India, he thinks, is Asia 
Minor in the west and the Malay Peninsula in the east, and the 
expansion to these natural frontiers is made necessary by mili. 
tary and economic reasons, by the increase of population, and by 
the territorial expansion of other Powers. This does not mean 
any definite annexations, but it means that with safety to 
India Russia cannot be allowed to pass the line Kabul. 
Teheran or Germany the line Port Said-Teheran. Turning 
to the Pacific, he finds that the security of Australasia rests 
alone upon the continuance of the Empire, and therefore that 
the first principle of Australasian defence is the defence of 
India. Her defence is naval, the strength of it being 
determined by the maximum naval capacity of the strongest 
Power capable of attack, z.e., Japan. This degree of naval 
strength is possible only to a unified British Empire. With 
regard to Russia, he thinks that the issue of the Japanese 
War was a danger of the first magnitude to our Empire, 
When Japan forced her back from the North Pacific she 
hurled her on India. His conclusion is that there are three 
nations which must sooner or later be forced into a coalition 
against the British Empire—Japan, Russia, and Germany. 
Our dismemberment would give Japan the predominance in 
the Pacific Ocean, Russia the Southern Asian continent, and 
Germany the supremacy in Southern and Western Europe, 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

Mr. Lea proceeds to lay down what he considers the root 
principles of British defence. One is that “the security of 
an insular Empire is determined not by the defence of its 
own shores, but by the control of the coasts encom. 
passing the sea in which it is situated.” A second is 
that sea-power is not to be measured by ships of 
war only, but by the ability to prevent the maritime 
supremacy of the adjacent continental Power, and that ability 
is rather military than naval. Thus, in a war between an 
insular and a continental Power, “a superior navy, plus a 
relative equality of land forces, constitutes the true proportion 
of the two arms.” The only objective of war is to destroy the 
enemy's capacity to wage it, and this demands adequate 
military force. A naval defeat of an insular by a continental 
Power means the destruction of the insular Power, but the 
defeat of the continental Power only restores the status que 
ante. This was seen in the Russo-Japanese War. Japar 
could never have won merely by destroying the Russian navy. 
“The command of the sea means, not the sea, but the nations 
situated on its shores.” A war with Russia or Germany 
waged only by sea would be a fight between a wolf anda 
shark. Even if we stopped, for example, Russia’s oceanic 
trade, we would merely deprive ourselves of food-stuffs 
and raw material. Two-thirds of Russian imports and 
exports are by land frontiers. The insular character of our 
Eupire instead of being a safeguard is its greatest danger. 
We can only insure safety by controlling two strategic spheres 
in Europe—the Mediterranean, and the northern sphere, which 
includes in case of war military control over Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. If Britain is to prepare against 
the future, she must be awake to the real theatre of probable 
war, and she must be prepared at all costs to recognize the 
strategic significance of such neighbouring States as Persia 
and Afghanistan, Denmark and Holland. The Empire must 
be made politically cohesive and militarily one unit. We 
must have universal service throughout the Empire, and all 
our armies must be organized on the basis of expeditionary 
forces. 

We have preferred to state Mr. Lea’s argument rather than 
to criticise it. It bristles with contentious points. The 
pacifist will, of course, deny the value of the supremacy for 
which so much is to be sacrificed. The democrat will be 
scandalized by his apparent glorification of a military bureau- 
cracy. Some of the special prophecies must seem a little 
fantastic, and there will be considerable difference of opinion 
on many of the strategical views. But, when all is said, 
there is a great deal of sound sense and timely warning. 
The book demands serious attention for its good-will, its 
earnestness, and its many penetrating comments. We have 
been drifting of late into a false conception of the meaning of 
naval power, and, if for nothing else than this, Mr. Lea’s 
analysis should be deeply pondered by those responsible for 
our imperial security. 
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THE NEW IRISH CONSTITUTION.* 


Proressor Morcan has brought together in this volume 
a number of papers—twenty-one to be exact—by various 
hands in defence of the Government of Ireland Bill. This 
plan bas the advantage—a very real one, probably, in this 
instance—of draping the divergence of views as to the merits 
of the measure which, we have little doubt, are to be found 
even in the charmed circle of the Eighty Club. They are not 
of one mind as to what they want, but they are ready to find 
itall in the Government measure. It isa special characteristic 
of the latest attempt to give Home Rule to Ireland 
that the right hands of its authors do not know what 
the left hands are doing; and this happy ignorance is repro- 
duced in Professor Morgan’s collection. The reader embarks 
upon an essay the argument of which seems to point unmis- 
takably to a particular conclusion, but before he comes to 
the end he finds that the author is heading in quite 
a different direction. The explanation is not far to 
seek. The writer of the essay would have been con- 
sistent bad circumstances been kinder. What he would 
have liked to defend would have been a plain, straightforward 
Bill giving Ireland Home Rule and facing the consequences 
of the donation. What he has to defend is a Bill which in 
Clause 1 first sets up an “Irish Parliament, consisting of 
the King and two Houses,” and next retains “the supreme 
power and authority of the Parliament of the United King- 
dom unaffected and undiminished over all persons, matters, 
and things within his Majesty’s domimions.” Again, the 
second clause first limits the powers of the newly created 
Parliament to “ matters exclusively relating to Ireland,” and 
then excludes from these powers the collection of taxes and 
the management and control of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. Are not the raising of an Irish revenue and 
the maintenance of order in Ireland “matters exclu- 
sively relating to Ireland”? As regards the former, 
indeed, the framers of the Bill have, by an after-thought, 
recognized the necessity, common toall Parliaments, of paying 
their way. The 15th Clause gives the Irish Parliament power 
to impose independent taxes. But this concession is subject 
toso many limitations that it is a great deal easier to say 
what “ independent ” taxes may not be levied in Ireland than to 
determine what can be done in this way after due effect has 
been given to all the restrictions. A Bill framed on these 
lines is obviously not one that can be defended without great 
caution. That it is quite honestly defended by the Eighty 
Club we do not question for a moment. When the Nationalist 
members have cheerfully accepted the half loaf it is not 
for their English allies to stand out for the whole. But 
the compromises necessary to remove the hesitations of uneasy 
Ministerialists cannot but impair the logical consistency of 
Professor Morgan and his fellow workers. Left to themselves, we 
imagine, they would gladly give Ireland a larger measure of self- 
government than is conceded in the Bill. But Mr. Asquith 
has to bear in mind supporters less thoroughgoing than the 
selected essayists whom Professor Morgan fathers so happily. 
Even these inferior creatures have votes, and to make sure 
that they will be given in favour of the Bill its symmetry 
must be freely interfered with. 

We may be pardoned for speaking first of four essays 
which, taken together, seem to constitute a very real argu- 
ment for an amendment to the Bill which the Spectator has 
alt along advocated. Monsignor O’Riordan, the Rector of the 
Trish College at Rome, Canon Courtenay Moore, the Protestant 
Precentor of Cloyne Cathedral, Mr. Armour, a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ulster, and Mr. Crawford, late 
Principal of the Wesleyan College at Dublin, all give their 
independent evidence upon the intolerance so often attributed 
to Irish Roman Catholics. They agree in thinking 
that this charge has no foundation in fact, and their position 
in their several religious communions undoubtedly gives great 
weight to their testimony. In their judgment a very short 
experience will convince even the most suspicious Ulsterman 
that the fears he now entertains are the creation of his excited 
imagination. Now what is the process which is best calcu- 
lated to dissipate this delusion? How can Ulster be most 
surely convinced that Irish Protestants have nothing to fear 
from Irish Catholics? Surely, by watching at its ease the 


* The Ne ww Irish Constitution. Edited on behalf of the Eight Club by J. H 
Morgan. London: Hodder and Stoughton, [10s, 6d, net.) = . : 











progress of tolerance and fair dealing under Home Rule in 
the Catholic parts of Ireland. It is not so much for them- 
selves that the Protestants of the North are afraid as for 
the Protestants of the rest of Ireland. Ulstermen are fairly 
eonfident of their ability to protect themselves. What they 
question is the ability of their co-religionists to hold their 
own in the many districts in which they wifl be only an 
infinitesimal minority in the midst of an overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic population. As the Bill stands, they will 
watch the progress of the Home Rule experiment under the 
most unfavourable conditions. They will be busy in devising 
expedients for their own religious security, and the 
measures they are likely to take for this object may be of 
a kind which will easily make Protestants outside Ulster 
suspected by their Catholie neighbours. The cause of 
religious fair play wil be but badly served by rumours of an 
impending religious war. On the other hand, if the counties 
in which the Protestants are in a majority are left out ef the 
Bill, and allowed to remain under the Imperial Parliament 
until they wish to play their part in the government of 
Ireland, the Roman Catholic majority in other parts of the 
country will not be irritated into intolerance by the spectacle of 
preparation for resistance to the new state of things. Conse- 
quently they will be under no temptation to use their new 
powers to the disadvantage of those of their neighbours 
whom they may suspect of sympathy with Ulster. 
Good feeling between the two religions is not likely to be pro- 
moted by the spectacle of these four counties refusing to work 
the system which has been imposed on them, and preparing to 
resist every effort of the new Irish Government to enforce its 
commands. If Roman Catholic Ireland is the tolerant country 
it is described in this volume, what good end can be served by 
dragging into it a hostile and suspicious element which will 
become a very Cave of Adullam for all who have any grievance 
against the new Irish authorities? No doubt to leave out 
these four counties will involve some financial rearrangement. 
But surely it would be far better from the Liberal Home Ruler's 
point of view to meet this by an increase in the Imperial 
contribution than to start the Irish Government with a 
ready-prepared thorn in its side. 

In his own eontribution te this volume Professor Morgan 
puts the case against a nominated Senate very fairly. It has 
been tried, he says, in Canada and in New South Wales, with 
the result that the prerogatives have been put “to such partisan 
uses as to reduce the Upper House to a very servile condition.” 
The only defence that he attempts to set up for this provision 
is that a Senate of forty members, “compelled to meet in 
joint session a House of Commons of 164 members every 
second time that it rejects or objectionably amends a Bill, is 
not likely to prove a very formidable obstacle to legislation.” 
It would have been better if both the advocate and the 
Government whose measure he is excusing had frankly pro- 
vided Ireland with a Single-Chamber Government instead of 
setting up a Senate doomed to perpetual impotence by the 
Act which calls it into life. For the proposal to give Ireland 
forty-two representatives in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom Professor Morgan sets up an ingenious though in 
truth wholly sophistical defence: “Hf the legislative powers 
over Ireland reserved to the Imperial Parliament are 
large, the representation of Ireland in that Parliament 
must not be small. . . . Even were the opposite course 
taken there would still remain the fiscal question. We 
cannot continue to tax Ireland unless the Irish representatives 
are to remain at Westminster.” He is not equally skilful in 
his dialectic when he comes to answer the question: Are 
they to attend at Westminster “in the same capacity 
as the British members”? This is a point on which 
Professor Morgan is plainly in a difficulty, “If Irish 
members are to govern themselves at Dublin without the 
interference of Englishmen, why, it has been pertinently asked, 
should not the converse hold good at Westminster?” Why 
indeed! This, however, is our repiy, not Professor Morgan’s. 
He is clear that the Irish members must remain, and that they 
must vote upon non-Irish as well as upon Irish business. His 
reason for this latter conclusion is interesting from its can- 
dour. ‘“ Withdraw the Irish members on certain occasions, 
and you might convert a Liberal majority on certain days into 
a Unionist majority on other days.” The real utility of an 
Irish contingent at Westminster is not to guard against the 
transaction of Irish business by English and Scottish members 
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exclusively. It is to maintain a Liberal majority at all times. 
It must be presumed that the value of such a contingent has 
been so repeatedly proved from 1906 to 1912 that Professor 
Morgan cannot bring himself to dispense with its presence, 
even when the business done at Westminster has no longer 
any reference to Ireland. No doubt we ought to be grateful 
that the Irish representation is reduced to forty-two members. 
The end in view would clearly be secured with even more 
completeness if the Irish members numbered 70 or 100. 
But the Professor is merciful, and offers no opposition 
to the meagre allowance which contents the authors of the 
Bill. We do not know which to admire more, the business 
faculty which puts the continuance of the Liberal majority 
before all other considerations in framing the new Constitution 
or the childlike confidence which assumes that a Nationalist 
member can always be trusted to vote with the Liberals, even 
when the Liberals will have little or nothing to offer him in 
return. 

Taken as a whole, Professor Morgan’s book constitutes the 
most powerful Unionist argument which we have ever seen 
put forth. If this is the best that can be said for Home Rule 
by a singularly able body of men under a singularly abie 
editor, we can only say, “Heaven help the Home Rulers!” 
After reading Professor Morgan’s book we feel that we can 
confidently claim a verdict on its admissions, direct and 
indirect. There is no need to set forth our own cage. 





SOMERSET.* 

Any one wishing to make an acquaintance with Somerset and 
its people could not do better than read these three books. 
Professor Wade and his son have given us an excellent 
survey of the geography and archwology of the county, and 
have presented it in a readable form, which is neither guide- 
book nor history. Although the chapters deal with routes 
such as “the county between Bristol and Bridgwater,” and 
“along the Fosse way,” it is in no sense a road book for the 
traveller to find out the shortest way or the best road, neither 
are inns mentioned. But a journey over the county described 
after reading the book would be made with an enlarged vision. 
The authors have a most pleasant way of generalizing, and 
passing rapidly from scenery to history, and back again, 
touching lightly on a number of subjects, in a manner too 
discursive to be dull, and too full of knowledge to be super- 
ficial. 

Perhaps the chief characteristic of Somerset is the variety 
of its scenery. There are parts on the coast, like Holland, 
below the level of the sea, and secured by dykes. This low- 
lying land runs to the foot of the Quantock and Mendip hills, 
while at the north-east the rolling country of meadows and 
woodland contrasts forcibly with Exmoor at the south-west. 
The dawn of history is not more interesting in any 
part of England than here, for it was along the northern 
slope of Mendip that the Saxon conquest paused during 
those critical eighty years when the conquerors became 
Christian. It has, indeed, been supposed that this 
interval when the Teutonic tide was stayed may have been 
the time of King Arthur, and that the great primitive 
earthwork of Cadbury Castle, to the south of Mendip, 
was Camelot. Not far from this region, when the mist of 
the past began to clear, Alfred won his victory over 
the Danes, and made the peace of Wedmore. In Somerset, 
too, the last battle was fought on English ground. Sedgemoor 
was the prelude to the establishment of constitutional govern- 
ment, though at the time it seemed to be the triumph of 
tyranny. 

Writing of “the lie of the land” the authors of the book 
before us say truly :— 

“Its variations are surprising. No landscape is alike; even 
the hills differ in character and contour, and each plain has its 
peculiarities. There is little similarity between the rocks and 
ravines and weird caverns of the Mendips, and the heathery 
slopes and leafy combes of the Quantocks, or the rolling wastes 
of Exmoor, gorgeous with ever-changing colours. And how 
different are the pictures of the gleaming apple-orchards of 
Glastonbury, the prodigal corn lands of Taunton Dean, and the 
mist-laden marshes of Sedgemoor! One sceno within its borders 
stands with pre-eminent distinction—the far-famed Cheddar 
Gorge, which is quite unique of its kind. But even granting 


* (1) Rambles in Somerset. By G. W. and J. H. Wade. London: Methuen 
and Co. [6s.])——(2) A Somerset Sketch-Book. By H. Hay Wilson. London: 
J. M. Dent and Sons. (3s. 6d.])——(3) Records by Spade and Terrier, By 
J. D.C, Wickham. London; rison and Sons, (7s, 6d, net.) 
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that pictorially Somerset has many rivals and some superiors, yet 
in one particular it more than holds its own. It cannot be beaten 


for its combination of attractions; the range of its interestingness 
is immense. Many districts which minister prodigally to 


the demands of the artist have little to say to people of 
other tastes. Some have contributed but sparsely to the 
making of history, their annals are purely local—a mere matter 
of manors and pedigrees. The scientific interest of others is 
slight; their present aspect has few links of connexion with 
distant and dissimilar days. Others, again, have given birth to 
few men whose achievements have secured for them a per- 
manent niche in the temple of Fame. Somerset in al} 
these aspects is no lean land. Though originally the domain 
of a single tribe, its story has none the less become 
an inseparable part of the history of the nation. Twice over 
the destiny of England was decided amongst its fens. The 
scientist, too, knows Somerset well. Long ago he ransacked the 
recesses of its limestone caverns for evidences of prehistorig 
life, and he has not yet finished his examination of its mounds and 
earthworks. For the archzologist its churches, abbeys, and manor 
houses are all storied fabrics. To have two such cities as Bath 
and Wells (to say nothing of Glastonbury) within its confines ig 
sufficient to make the antiquarian reputation of any county.” 

If the visitor to Somerset wishes to understand something 
of its people, and to get an insight into its country folk, he 
could not do better than study Miss Wilson’s Somerset Sketch. 
Book. The author has the true sympathy which enables 
her to portray the countryman as he really is with that depth 
and truth of art which the photographic method can never 
attain. Perhaps one of the reasons why these studies of 
character are so highly successful is that Miss Wilson 
possesses in a high degree that most needful interpre 
tative gift, the sense of humour. We should like to consider 
these sketches in more detail, and should do so but for the 
fact that most of them are known to our readers already, 
having appeared in the columns of the Spectator. But we 
feel sure that there are many people who will be glad to 
have these papers breathing the true air of Somerset collected 
into a volume. 

Mr. Wickham has made an inquest of the minutest kind 
into his village of Holcombe, at the eastern end of Mendip, 
and has given us the results of his digging and documentary 
researches. The locality yielded a good deal to the spade, and 
a mound containing prehistoric remains is described, as well as 
later Celtic dwellings, and finds of pottery and Roman coins, 
Among the most interesting portions of this book are the 
chapters devoted to village religion, beginning with the 
evidences of primitive man’s belief in the continuance of the 
life of the dead, as shown by the contents of the barrow. The 
interior seems to have been arranged like a living hut, and in 
it were placed objects of daily use, as if it were expected that 
the dead would require these things. The bones found seem 
to have been in a scattered and fragmentary condition. Mr. 
Wickham does not tell us if the skeletons were in the position 
of the child before birth—a position used by the men of the old 
Stone age, which, it has been suggested, came from a desire 
to symbolize the idea of immortality : as the child issued from 
the womb, so would the dead man come forth from his grave, 
From the men of the barrow to the building of the new village 
church in 1885 is a long journey, but Mr. Wickham has been 
able to describe many of the milestones that mark the way. 
Very interesting, too, is the section dealing with social life. 
Here old accounts play an important part, and the spelling of 
these is sometimes delightful; as, for instance: “ For making 
our own rats (rates). Pd. to W. Taylor for the book (Bible) 
that lyed in ye church, 6s. A bottle of daftery lectery 
(Daffy’s elixir) for Abraham Goodland, 2s. 3d. For ye stratch- 
ing out Ann Nokes and for meat and drink, wool, bell, and 
grave, 6s. 6d.” Mr. Wickham bas a happy way of illustrating 
what he writes about by quotation, making his book, not 
merely the chronicle of one parish, but a mine of village lore. 





M. LEGOUIS ON FRENCH POETRY.* 
Tuts attractive little book contains four lectures which were 
given before the University of London, and repeated at 
Oxford, in the summer of 1911. Among French critics there 
is probably none more fitted than M. Legouis, the well-known 
Professor of English Literature at the Sorbonne, to undertake 
the task of weighing the relative merits of English and 
French poetry, of explaining diversities, overcoming preju- 
dices, and clearing away misunderstandings on both sides of 





* Défense de la Poésie Frangaise, a U'usage des Lecteurs Anglais. Par Emile 
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the Channel. Enlightenment, to be sure, has gone on steadily 
if gradually: those of us who were doing our best, say thirty 
years 2g0, to prepare for a coming entente by making the two 
nations better known to each other can appreciate the advance 
that bas been made. 

M. Legouis bears witness that there is still a gulf fixed 
between English students and French poetry—a gulf which 
might be bridged, we fancy, in many cases by a more perfect 
knowledge, not only of the French language, but—a greater 
difficulty—of the French mind and the French nature. For 
there is more, perhaps, in the theory of races than M. Legouis 
js willing to admit, and his own remarks on Shakespeare are 
enough to prove it. He cannot, of course—nobody can— 
do without the familiar comparison between Shakespeare and 
Racine, the forest and the park at Versailles: but while he 
grants the wonder, the greatness, of “la forét Shake- 
spearienne,” he adds that “Shakespeare fatigue dans la mesure 
ou il stimule,” and we feel that his own mind and critical 
faculty find complete rest and rejoicing in the ordered mag- 
nificence of Racine. In short, with all his high cultivation 
aud sincere poetical feeling, M. Legouis is a Frenchman, a 
Latin, and true to his race. 

The lectures are full of variety and of suggestive interest, 
though naturally little more than an introduction to a great 
subject. Not only are M. Legouis’ remarks on both the 
ancient and the modern poetry of his own nation brilliant 
and instructive in the highest degree, but his theories as to 
the causes of the different international currents are well 
worth study. We refer especially to the pages in which he 
traces the separate, aristocratic turn given to the drama in 
France by the suppression of the old Mystery Plays in the 
sixteenth century. The romantic element was thus largely 
driven out by the classical, and plays were written and acted 
no longer for the populace, but for the educated. Nothing 
of the sort happened in England—hence the miracle, the 
“accident,” Shakespezre. 

We have only space cordially to recommend these charming 
lectures to all who care for poetry, whether ranging through 
the whole of human nature or walking stately in beautiful, 
formal gardens and the saloons of palaces. 





THE NOBLE SCIENCE.* 
Or the numberless books that have been written on the 
delightful and eternally fresh subject of fox-hunting some are 
humorous and others serious. Mr. Cuthbert Bradley, whom 
many of us know as “ Whipster,” and Captain Pennell Elm- 
hirst, whom many of us know as “ Brooksby,” both belong to 
the very serious school of writers. 

Mr. Cuthbert Bradley is a capital, if somewhat crude, 
sporting artist, and a justly celebrated hunting jour- 
nalist, or—as perhaps he would say—“ hunting scribe,” 
who has been a contributor to many newspapers and 
magazines. He treats the subject of fox-hunting with befit- 
ting seriousness. Foa-Hunting from Shire to Shire will, 
however, provide plenty of good reading for hunting men. 
The famous packs we read of range from well-known ones, 
like the Belvoir, the Cottesmore, the Quorn, and the 
Pytchley, to the lesser-known hunts in Durham, Yorkshire, 
and Hertfordshire. He here reprints various accounts of 
days’ hunting, visits to kennels, conversations with the masters 
and huntsmen, and some old Peterborough memories. The 
lively coloured plates include one of the King of Spain with 
the Cheshire Hounds clearing a fence in fine style. Another 
of Lord Lonsdale at the dinner table at Barleythorpe 
with two ladies should not be missed. His lordship is 
represented at the moment when he is about to propose 
the toast of “The King, the Ladies, and Fox-Hunting.” 
We have hesitated whether the description of Mr. “in 
the capacity of field-master, whose polished oratory has such 
a salutary effect to dam the current of impetuosity,” is 
intended to be serious or jocose. The italics are ours. There 
are otherwise few lapses from the befitting seriousness before 
referred to, even in the descriptions of puppy shows and the 
accounts of hunted foxes which went up chimneys. Of the 
Barleythorpe show, Mr. Bradley writes: “The speeches after 
the luncheon were of exceptional interest, the noble earl first 





* For-Hunting from Shire to Shire with many Noted Packs. By Cuthbert 
Bradley. With an Introductory Note by Captain E. Pennell Elmhirst. With 


13 plates (six in colour) and over 100 illustrations throughout the text. 
London: G. Routledge and Sons, 


(12s, 6d. net.) 








scoring off his own bat when proposing the toast of King 
Edward: ‘Gentlemen, I need not dilate on his Majesty's 
qualities, which endear him to us all, but congratulate you 
on being his subjects, and ask you to drink his health in a 
bumper.’ This was the signal for a spontaneous ovation, the 
large assembly rising to their feet as one man.” Better worth 
reading are Mr. Bradley’s descriptions of actual hunts, which 
are full of spirit and enthusiasm. His uncoloured drawings 
are often clever, and he has his pedigrees and hound-lore at 
his fingers’ ends. The portrait of the Rev. Cecil Legard, here 
reprinted from Vanity Fair, is one of the best things Mr. 
Bradley has ever done. 





SIR DAVID BARBOUR ON THE STANDARD 

OF VALUE* 
NEARLY twenty years ago Sir David Barbour took a very 
active part in the bimetallic controversy, and, although he 
recognizes that that controversy is now as dead as a door-nail, 
he has thought it worth while to republish some of his writings 
on the subject, adding some new material. In normal circum- 
stances such a book would hardly justify its appearance, but 
Sir David Barbour is a recognized authority on currency 
questions, as well as on Indian finance, and therefore it is 
worth while even at this somewhat late date to read his argu- 
ments. A good deal of the book is devoted to a discussion 
of the quantitative theory of money, one of the most 
difficult and at the same time one of the most fascinating 
of problems in political economy. It is impossible here 
to examine Sir David Barbour’s arguments except to 
say that he adopts the somewhat unusual course of 
defining money as “ coined gold,” although in quoting figures 
from banking accounts he admits that cash is there used 
to mean, not only metallic money, but also credits in the shape 
of money on call and money deposited with the Bank of 
England. It is specially satisfactory to notice that, though 
Sir David Barbour at one time so strongly defended bi- 
metallism, he is now convinced that the Indian Government 
made a right decision in establishing a gold standard. He 
gives, among other pieces of information, an interesting table 
showing the immense amount of gold absorbed in the last 
twelve years by India, but he rightly argues that India’s 
capacity to absorb this gold cannot fairly be attributed only 
to the establishment of a gold standard. It is nearer the 
truth to say that the general prosperity of the country, to 
which possibly the gold standard may have contributed, 
enabled India to maintain that standard by importing an 
immense amount of gold in exchange for her increasing 
exports. 





FICTION, 


SUNSHINE SKETCHES OF A LITTLE TOWN.+ 
Mr. Steruen Leacock, in a delightful autobiographical 
preface to his new volume, tells us that many of his friends 
are under the erroneous impression that he writes his 
humorous nothings in idle moments when the wearied brain 
is unable to perform the serious labours of the economist. 
(Mr. Leacock is head of the Department of Economics and 
Political Science at McGill University, Montreal.) His own 
experience is exactly the other way. “The writing of solid, 
instructive stuff, fortified by facts and figures, is easy enough, 
There is no trouble in writing a scientific treatise on the 
folk-lore of Central China, or a statistical inquiry into the 
declining population of Prince Edward’s Island. But to 
write something out of one’s own mind, worth reading for its 
own suke, is an arduous contrivance only to be achieved in 
fortunate moments, few and far between. Personally I would 
sooner have written Alice in Wonderland than the whole 
Encyclopedia Britannica.” Such sentiments are entirely 
reassuring, and afford a convincing earnest of the joys of 
perusing these jocund pages. At the same time we demur 
to Mr. Leacock’s estimate of the frequency of his “ fortunate 
moments.” This is not the first but the third volume in 
which he has contributed to the gaiety of the Old as well as 
the New World, and for a professor of two dismal sciences the 
contribution strikes us as decidedly liberal. 


* The Standard of Value. By Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.1., K,C.M,G, London: 
Macmillan and Co, [6s. net.] 

+ Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town, By Stephen Leacock, London: Joba 
Lane. (3s, 6d, net.) 
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Hitherto Mr. Leacock has devoted his fortunate moments 
to irresponsible fantasies and burlesques. Here he breaks new 
ground as a chronicler of the annals of a small Canadian 
provincial town. But he is careful to tell us that Mariposa, 
on the shores of Lake Wissanotti, is not a real town: “on 
the contrary, it is about seventy or eighty of them.” Simi- 
larly the characters engaged are not portraits but composite 
photographs: they represent types, not individuals. We are 
quite content to accept Mr. Leacock’s caveat: the important 
thing, from the point of view of the reader, is that they com- 
bine certain local characteristics with a great deal of essential 
humanity—freshness with familiarity. The peculiar attribute 
of the Mariposans is their youth and hopefulness. He does 
well to call his chapters “Sunshine Sketches,” for they have 
a most welcome freedom from the fashionable pessimism of 
old-world fiction. The Mariposans have their ups and downs, 
but they have an invincible resilience ; an unquenchable belief 
in their town and its future; an inexhaustible fund of public 
spirit. They combine ferocious political partisanship with a 
complete social solidarity. When the Knights of Pythias— 
a society nominally devoted to the Temperance cause—give 
their annual picnic everybody joins in :— 

“In Mariposa practically everybody belongs to the Knights of 

Pythias just as they do to everything else. That’s the great 
thing about the town and that’s what makes it so different 
from the city. Everybody is in everything. You should see 
them on the seventeenth of March, for example, when every- 
body wears a green ribbon and they’re all laughing and glad,— 
you know what the Celtic nature is,—and talking about Home 
Rule. On St. Andrew’s Day every man in town wears a thistle 
and shakes hand with everybody else and you see the fine old 
Scotch honesty beaming out of their eyes. And on St. George’s 
Day !—well, there’s no heartiness like the good old English 
spirit after all; why shouldn’t a man feel glad that he’s an 
Englishman? Then on the Fourth of July there are stars and 
stripes flying over half the stores in town, and suddenly all the 
men are seen to smoke cigars, and to know all about Roosevelt 
and Bryan and the Philippine Islands. Then you learn for the 
first time that Jeff Thorpe’s people came from Massachusetts and 
that his uncle fought at Bunker Hill (it must have been Bunker 
Hill—any way Jefferson will swear it was in Dakota all right 
enough) ; and you find that George Duff has a married sister in 
Rochester and that her husband is all right ; in fact, George was 
down there as recently as eight years ago. Oh, it’s the most 
American town imaginable is Mariposa—on the Fourth of July. 
But wait, just wait, if you feel anxious about the solidity of the 
British connexion, till the twelfth of the month, when everybody 
is wearing an orange streamer in his coat and the Orangemen 
(every man in town) walk in the big procession. Allegiance! 
Well, perhaps you remember the address they gave to the Prince 
of Wales on the platform of the Mariposa station as he went 
through on his tour to the west. I think that pretty well settled 
that question.” 
In one sense the Mariposans recall the attitude of the Irish- 
man who said, “I love action, but I hate work.” Their social, 
convivial, and political activities are immense, but they seem to 
have no regular business hours. The centre of the town is 
Josh Smith’s Hotel, and the central figure of these pages is 
Josh Smith himself, a man who started life as a cook in the 
lumber shanties, who could not read, and who looked like an 
overdressed pirate. His methods were Napoleonic in their un- 
scrupulousness, but underneath a rough exterior he concealed 
a kind heart. In any emergency Smith took command and 
inspired universal confidence. He was at once lavish and 
shrewd: “never drunk, and, as a point of chivalry to his 
customers, never quite sober ”; finally, as a political candidate, 
he was irresistible, as the following passage sufficiently 
proves :— 

“TI wish that I were able to narrate all the phases and the turns 
of the great contest from the opening of the campaign till the 
final polling day. But it would take volumes. First of all, of 
course, the trade question was hotly discussed in the two news- 
—— of Mariposa, and the Newspacket and the Times-Herald 

iterally bristled with statistics. Then came interviews with the 
candidates and the expression of their convictions in regard to 
tariff questions. ‘Mr. Smith,’ said the reporter of the Mariposa 
Newspacket, ‘ we'd like ve your views of the effect of the pro- 
ed reduction of the differential duties.’ ‘By gosh, Pete,’ said 

r. Smith, ‘you can search me. Have a cigar.’ ‘What do you 
think, Mr. Smith, would be the result of lowering the ad valorem 
British preference and admitting American goods at a reciprocal 
rate?’ ‘It’s a corker, ain’t it?’ answered Mr. Smith. ‘What’ll 
you take, lager or domestic?’ And in that short dialogue, Mr. 
Smith showed that he had instantaneously grasped the whole 
method of dealing with the Press. The interview in the paper 
next day said that Mr. Smith, while unwilling to state positively 
that the principle of tariff discrimination was at variance with 
sound fiscal science, was firmly of opinion that any reciprocal 
interchange of tariff preferences with the United States must 
inevitably lead to a serious per capita reduction of the national 








re, 

industry. ‘Mr. Smith,’ said the chairman of a delegation of the 
manufacturers of Mariposa, ‘what do you propose to do in re 
to the tariff if you’re elected?’ ‘ Boys,’ answered Mr. Smith « ru 
put her up so darned high they won’t never get her down again’ 
‘Mr. Smith,’ said the chairman of another delegation, ‘I am an old 
free trader. * Put it there,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘so’m I. There 
ain’t nothing like it. ‘What do you think about imperial 
defence?’ asked another questioner. ‘Which?’ said Mr. Smith, 
‘Imperial defence. ‘Of what?’ ‘Of everything.” ‘Who says 
it?’ said Mr. Smith. ‘Everybody is talking of it.” ‘What do 
the Conservative boys at Ottaway think about it?’ answereq 
Mr. Smith. ‘They’re all for it. ‘Well, I’m fer it too,’ said 
Mr. Smith.” 
Most of the characters in these pages are engaged in trade or 
business, but there is one charming exception in the person of 
the Rev. Dean Drone, the incumbent of the Anglican Church, 
a gentle old scholar, whose only grievance was that his carly 
instructors had never taught him enough mathematics to 
grapple with the intricacies of church finance. The failure 
of his various schemes to extricate himself from the burden 
of debt—the result of an over-lavish expenditure on bricks 
and mortar—culminating in a “Whirlwind Campaign,” ex- 
hibits Mr. Leacock in the new light of a humorist who com. 
bines a keen sense of the ludicrous with a genuine gift of 
pathos. Another most engaging character is the local Judge, 
of whose judicial temper we get many diverting examples :— 

“When the Conservatives got in anywhere, Pepperleigh laughed 
and enjoyed it, simply because it does one good to see a straight, 
fine, honest fight where the best man wins. When a Liberal got 
in, it made him mad, and he said so—not, mind you, from any 
political bias, for his office forbid it—but simply because one can’t 
bear to see the country go absolutely to the devil. I suppose, too, 
it was partly the effect of sitting in court all day listening to 
cases. One gets what you might call the judicial temper of mind. 
Pepperleigh had it so strongly developed that I’ve seen him kick 
a hydrangea pot to pieces with his foot because the accursed thing 
wouldn’t flower. He once threw the canary cage clear into the 
lilac bushes because the ‘ blasted bird wouldn’t stop singing.’ It 
was a straight case of judicial temper. Lots of judges have it, 
developed in just the same broad, all-round way as with Judge 
Pepperleigh. 





. oe . . . 

I think it must bo passing sentences that does it. Anyway, 
Pepperleigh had the aptitude for passing sentences so highly per- 
fected that he spent his whole time at it inside of court and out. 
I’ve heard him hand out sentences for the Sultan of Turkey and 
Mrs. Pankhurst and the Emperor of Germany that made one’s 
blood run cold. He would sit there on the piazza of a summer 
evening reading the paper, with dynamite sparks flying from his 
spectacles, and he sentenced the Czar of Russia to ten years 
in the salt mines—and made it fifteen a few minutes afterwards, 
Pepperleigh always read the foreign news—the news of things 
that he couldn’t alter—as a form of wild and stimulating 
torment.” 


The speculations of Jeff Thorpe, the little barber, who made a 
small fortune in the mining boom and fell a speedy prey to 
some Cuban flat-catchers; and the romance of Mr. Pupkin, 
the little bank clerk, who was afraid to tell his sweetheart that 
his father was a millionaire, afford congenial scope for Mr. 
Leacock’s skill in handling sentiment in a spirit of kindly 
satire. There is no bitterness in his laughter, and the epilogue, 
in which he pictures the dream visit of an exiled Mariposan 
to the Little Town in the Sunshine, closes an exhilarating 
volume on a note of tender reminiscence rare in a modern 
humorist. 





An Englishman: the Romance of a Shop. By Mary L. Pendered. 
New edition revised. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Messrs. Mills and 
Boon are making the experiment of republishing this novel, which 
appeared in 1899, in the belief that it will be more successful 
with the public of to-day than it was before. The following 
review of the book appeared in the Spectator on October 28th, 
1899, and in spite of its having been revised by the 
author a second reading of it suggests no alteration in 
the terms of the review. “Miss Pendered, with great courage, 
makes the hero of An Englishman not merely a Briton but a 
grocer. ‘The heroine, Maia Lovel, is a young lady accustomed to 
moving in the most exalted society, but driven by money troubles 
to fend for herself, she declines to become a pensioner on the 
bounty of a rich married sister, and resolves to go out as @ 
governess. She accordingly accepts a situation in a country town 
to be governess-companion to a girl named Rolf, but finds that 
the Mr. Rolf who wrote to her and who confessed to being 
‘business people’ is brother, not father, to the girl, and that 
the ‘business’ is a grocer’s shop. How Maia (to paraphrase 
Mr. Wells) found ‘under the grocer—the man,’ and gradually 
came to think the society of the commercial middle-class quite as 
agreeable as that of any other, it is the aim of the writer to 
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explain, and the result is eminently readable. But a lurking 
suspicion remains in the mind of the reader that the growth of 
Maia’s love for the gentle grocer was at least as much due to his 
magnificent exterior as to the solid, though not brilliant, qualities 
which adorn his head and heart.” 

To-Day. By Perey White. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
Percy White’s new novel is a delicately conceived satire. It is 
told in the first person, and it will be some little time before the 
reader discovers what a despicable figure the William Orr, who 
tells the story, really is. The whole of the latter part of the book 
is concerned with Suffrage demonstrations, and Mr. White writes 
in obvious sympathy with the movement. It is a little difficult 
to understand what connexion there is between the Suffrage move- 
ment and the heroine’s views on matrimony. Her union with a 
man who has a mad wife in an asylum can with difliculty be 
recognized as the legitimate outcome of the emancipation of 
women. It might indeed be thought that people who claim a 
right to have a voice in the making of laws should first set an 
example in the keeping of them. There is an amusing scene at 
the end of the book, in which the heroine insists on announcing 
at a public meeting the peculiar nature of her matrimonial 
affairs. The struggles of William Orr to prevent her speaking 
and the long-drawn-out periods of her father’s oration are really 
extremely funny. The book is cleverly written, but we cannot 
admit that the characters are real flesh and blood. 

ReavaBLe Novers.—The Oakum Pickers. By L. S. Gibson. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A novel dealing with life in London, 
chiefly concerned with the very unfortunate love affairs of the 
two heroines. The men of the story are quite remarkably 
unattractive. Love’s Cross Roads. By L. T. Meade. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.)—A story of everyday life in which the parentage 
of both hero and heroine is decidedly involved. The book is 
modelled so closely on the novels of the nineteenth century that 
the reader will feel the mention of a taxi-cab to be a positive 
anachronism. 








SOME BOOKS OF 





THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Docks of the week as have not been 
sexeried sor veview in olher jorms.] 


Insurance versus Poverty. By L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P. 
(Methuen and Co, 5s. net.)—Mr. Chiozza Money, who is wonder- 
fully prolific in the production of economic books, especially when 
they offer an opportunity for a free use of statistics, has recently 
issued a substantial volume dealing with the National Health 
Insurance Act. He has secured a preface to it from the pen of 
Mr. Lloyd George, which does not, however, add much to the 
value of the book. That value lies in the fact that the book is a 
useful compendium of facts. Mr. Money gives an account of pre- 
existing systems of voluntary insurance in the United Kingdom, 
of the German system of compulsory insurance, and of the pro- 
posals contained in the National Insurance Act. This Act, by the 
way, is printed in exlenso with comments on particular clauses. 
That Mr. Money is an enthusiastic supporter of the National 
Insurance Act as of other legislation of that type we hardly need 
to be told, but one may be permitted to criticize some of the 
arguments by which he supports his faith. He contends, with 
considerable justice, that the life of the ordinary man, whether 
he be city clerk or manual worker, is subject at present to 
such rigid industrial conditions that there is little private 
liberty left. To most people that seems an argument for trying 
to secure a larger measure of liberty for the average English 
citizen, Mr. Money evidently regards it as a conclusive argu- 
ment for taking away from him what little liberty he still has 
left, and in an outburst of enthusiasm he describes the 
National Insurance Act as “the knell of laissez-faire.” 





By R. Travers Herford. (Williams and Norgate. 
5s. net.)—Mr. R. Travers Herford has set to work to whitewash 
the Pharisees, whose literature he has, he says, been “exploring” for 
the past thirty years. In his first chapter he traces the develop- 
ment of Pharisaism “from its source in Ezra to its final literary 
embodiment in the Talmud.” ‘The Pharisees were, of course, the 
legalists of their own day; they held to the law—as expounded by 
an authoritative committee. Without them, we gather, the Jews 
might have fallen back among the Gentiles. They lived by rule, and 
despised all religious lawlessaess. Mr. Herford does not altogether 
succeed in obtaining his readers’ sympathy. When he touches, how- 
ever, upon Pharisaic literature he makes good at least something 
of his favourable contention. Some of the prayers he quotes 
are very fine. No doubt they did not all pray as did the typical 
Pharisee of the Gospel. We quote two very interesting petitions; 


Pharisaism. 











“May it be Thy will, O Lord my God, that Thou wouldst give 
me a good heart, a good portion, a good disposition, a good under- 
standing, a good name, a good eye, a good hope, a good soul, a 
humble soul, and a contrite spirit.” The man who could write or 
use such a prayer as this, we feel, is a noble relative of the 
Pharisee we know so well. Here is the second :— 

“May it be pleasing unto Thee, O Lord my God and the God of 
my fathers, that Thou wilt cause love, goodwill, peace, and friend- 
ship to dwell in our habitations; that Thou wilt grant us a happy 
end and the fulfilling of our hope; that Thou wilt fill our borders 
with disciples, and that we may rejoice in our portion in Paradise. 
Make us to acquire a good heart and a good friend; and may we 
awake to find what our hearts have longed for, and may there 
come in Thy presence rest unto our soul.” 





The British Museum Reading-Room. By R.A. Peddie. (Grafton 
and Co.)—Who cannot sympathize with the sensation of help- 
lessness with which a reader first passes through the glass doors 
into the great reading-room at the British Museum? Tho 
radiating tables strike him as being like some gigantic spider’s web 
with the superintendent sitting spider-like in the middle. This 
feeling of dismay is not diminished when he comes to closer 
quarters with his work and is confronted with the perplexities of 
the general catalogue, the special catalogues, and the other intri- 
cate sign-posts to knowledge which the administration have set 
up for his benefit. Such a nervous beginner will find his diffi- 
culties and fears cleared away by Mr. Peddie’s handbook. Ina 
few short chapters it will give him all the practical information 
and advice that he can desire, and will enable him to profit from 
the resources of the library with the least possible wacte of 
energy. 





A Practical Guide to the Modern Orchestra. By James Lyon. 
(Macmillan and Co, 1s. net.)—It has been the endeavour of the 
author of this book to provide in “pocket” form the most im- 
portant facts as to compass and effective use of each of the 
instruments that make up a modern orchestra. It may be doubted 
whether he has been entirely successful in gaining his end. The 
four short pages, for instance, upon such a complex instrument as 
the horn are probably too much compressed, and assume too much 
knowledge, to be intelligible to the ignorant, and on the other 
hand do not enter into details enough to be helpful to those who 


“have already some knowledge of the technique of the instrument, 


Still, the book provides a certain amount of clementary informa. 
tion in a convenient shape. 


Canada To-day, 1912. (Stanley Paul. 1s. net.)—An attractive 
survey of Canada is offered in this volume, which contains plenty 
of maps and photographs, as well as a large quantity of statistical 
information. 





New Epirions.—Schools of Hellas. By Kenneth J. Freeman, 
(Macmillan. 5s. net.)\—We are glad to notice a second edition of 
the late Mr. Freeman’s remarkable study upon ancient Greek 
education. The delightful illustrations from vases make the 
volume especially attractive——Horses: Breeding to Colour. By 
Sir Walter Gilbey. (Vinton and Co. 2s. net.)—This empirical 
study of the inheritance of colour in horses will be of interest 
alike to the horse-owner and to the student of genetics. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Albanesi (E. M.), Olivia Mary, er 8vo 
Askew (A. and C.), Barbara, er 8vo ote inieaaincis (Unwin) 60 
Auvergne (E. B. D'), Godoy, the Queen's Favourite, Svo ......(5, Paul) net 16,0 
Bancroft (H, H.), Retrosyection, Political and Personal, er 8vo 
(Routledge) net 86 
Bates (L.), The Path of the Conquistadores, 8vo , ...(Methuen) net 10,6 
Birnbaum (R.), Clinical Manual of the Malformations and Congenital 
Diseases of the Fwtus, Svo ... . eeseeeeee(Churchill) net 15.0 


(Methuen) 6/0 





Burgin (G. B.), Varick’s Legacy, cr $vo......... ..-(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Cameron (C.), A Durbar Bride, 7 8V0 ...............ccc0cceecereeeeeeeeees (S. Paul) 60 
Catalogue of Parliamentary Papers, 1901-1910, 4to...............(P. 8. King) net 5/0 
Champion de Crespigny ( je t:, The Five of Spades, cr 8vo 

(Mille & Boon) 6/0 
Chinese Poems. Tranelated by C. Budd, er 8vo...............0H. Frowde) net 36 


Couch (A. T, Q.), The Vigil of Venus, and Other Poems, er 8vo 
(Methuen) net 3/6 
Fairchild (A. H. R.), The Making of Poetry, 8vo .................(Putnam) net 5/0 
Fisher (I.), Elementary Principles of Economics, cr #vo...(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Fletcher (M. 8.), The Psychology of the New Testament, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Forsyth (P. T.), Marriage, its Ethic and Religion, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2; 
Franklin (W. %.), Electric Lighting and Miscellaneous Applications of 
Wlostatetiy, BUG ......0cccccecesesscenscosccessccnscesscceseseececee (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Free Farmer in a Free Country (A.), by ‘‘ Home Counties,” 8vo 
. (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Pried (A. H.), The German Emperor and the Peace of the World, cr Svo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 6 
Gask (L.), The Fairies and the Christmas Child, 4to .....(Harrap) net 5/0 
Geddes (G.), Statistics of Puerperal Fever and Allied Infectious Diseases, 

Or .nnenecanceenocnpnvcecnsnecstnnansutpennececencusseusanasenuiaantavesoscnecenneneed (Simpkin) net 6/0 
Gillmore (R.), The Mystery of the Second Shot, cr Svo ... ....(Appleton) 6/0 
Gregory (B. C.), Better Schools, Cr BVO ..........0.ceccecceeeeee (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Gribble (F.), The Romance of the Men of Devon, cr 8vo ......(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Griffiths (A. B.), Biographies of Scientific Men, Svo... (R. Sutton) net 7/6 
Haggard (A, C. P.), The Romance of Bayard, cr 8vo . (8S. Paul) 6/0 
Hall (A, N.), Handicralt for Handy Boys, 8¥0 ......000+: (T, W. Laurie) net G0 
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Hartley (M.), The Man who Saved Austria: Baron Jellatié, 8vo 
(Mills & Boon) net 10/6 
Hecht (C. E.), Our Children’s Health at Home and at School, 8vo 
(National Food Reform Assoc.) net 5/0 
Hegner (R. W.), College Zoology, cr 8V0 ...........c:c0:ceseeeeeres (Macmillan) net 11/0 
Highland Conscript (The), by M. M. M.. er 8vo ..............-. seoscersenee (K, Paul) 3/6 
Holbach (M. M.), ~ the Footsteps of Richard Cceur de Lion, 8vo 


(S. Paul) net 16/0 
Hole (W.), Scenes in the Life of our Lord, folio 

(Eyre & Spottiswoode) net 15/0 
Hume (F.), Mother Mandarin, cr 8V0......... ......cccccccecceeeeeneees (F. V. White) 6/0 
Ingleby (L. C.), Oscar Wilde: Some Reminiscences, 12mo 
(T. W. Laurie) net 2/6 
Irace (T.), With the Italians in Tripoli, 8vo.................00 ....(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Jones (H. 8.), Exercises in Modern Arithmetic, l12mo .. 2/6 
Kaye (W.), The Red Streak, cr 8vo ......... sini aaieaamainieden ‘ 6/0 
Kendall (O.), Captain Hawks, Master Mariner, cr 8vo......... 6/0 
Kent (C. F.), The Makers and Teachers of Judaism, or 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 

Knight (A. E.) and Step (E.), Hutchinson’s Popular Botany, vol. i., 4to 
(Hutchinson) net 
sipediiaiachaiantall (Nash) 
(Methuen) 


.(Ward & Lock) 
sccccccse(ite SAMI) 





Lancaster (J.), The Hussy, cr 8vo. 
Lee (J.), Betty Harris, cr 8vo 





MclIsaac (I.), Primary Nursing, cr 80 ............-.0000+ (Macmillan) net 
Major (H. D. A.), The Gospel of Freedom, cr 8V0 ........0.00.0000+ (Unwin) net 
Marchmont (A. W.), The Eagrave Square Mystery, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Newbigin (M. J.), An Introduction to Physical Geography, cr 8vo...(Dent) 3, 
Oxenham (J.), The Quest of the Golden Rose, cr 8vo_............-..(Methuen) 6/0 
Pattercou ust. J.), Caten-my-Pal, cr 8vo ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Perrin (A.), The Anglo-Indians, cr 8vo............... sciieeesietimenienaieacill (Methuen) 
Philip (A. A.) and Murray (H. R.), Knowledgea Young Man Should Have, 
| REL LAE, STG SRE (“* Health and Strength ’’) net 
Phillips (D. G.), The Price She Paid, cr 8v0 ...........ccccecccceeeeeeeees ey 
Pickthall (M.), Lark Meadow, cr 8vo ......... ...... ..(Chatto & Windus) 












THE KNOWLE HOTEL 
SIDMOUTH 


Represents all that is so necessary in QUIET 
and COMFORT for visitors to this beautiful 
Seaside and Health Resort. Standing in its 
own well-planned grounds of 10 acres over- 
looking the sea, with carefully kept tennis 
courts and croquet lawns, the “Knowle” has 
no equal in South Devon for Rest and Recrea- 
tion amidst most delightful seclusion. 


GARAGE. MOTOR SUPPLIES. 


Terme on to the M. t 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


OR SALE.—Well-known Preparatory School of best 

z class on South Coast of England, with accommodation for about 69 
boarders. Moderate sum asked for good-will in case of an immediate 
urchaser. Excellent opening. For further particulars apply to GABBITAS 

HRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. , 


LDERLEY EDGE HIGH SCHOOL to be LET, or 
SOLD by Private } agng 4 the buildings are very suitable for a 
school or for conversion into ‘a hostel or some such institution, having ample 


GOLF. 

















Pinero (A. W.), ving Mr. Panmure, cr 8v0 ................+ (Hei )» 26 
Putnam (G. H.), A Prisoner of War in Virginia, 1864-5, 8vo (Putnam) net 
Rapaport (S.), Tales and Maxims from the Talmud, 2nd series, cr Svo 

(Routledge) net 
Rawson (M. S.), The Three Anarchists, cr 8v0...............00 sioueiboedend (8. Paul) 
Rusk (R. R.), Introduction to Experimental Education, cr 8vo 


Longmans) net 
Schultze (A.), Teaching of Math tics in Secondary Schools, cr 8vo 5 
Sharp (W.), Papers, Critical and Reminiscent, cr 8vo...... (Heinemann) net 5/0 


(Macmillan) net 
Shuster (W. M.), The Strangling of Persia, 8vo (Unwin) net 12/6 
Stainer (W. J.), Graphs in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Tuigueeneiee, cr 8vo 
( 


4/6 









& Boon) 2/6 

Stanhope (G.), A Mystic on the Prussian Throne, 8vo...(Mills & Boon) net 10/6 
Taylor (A. E.), Digestion and Metabolism, 8vo.................- (Churchill) net 18/0 
Thorndike (E. L.), Education, cr 8vo ...... ae es ...(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Walker (A. H.), The Food Inspector’s Encyclopedia, cr 8vo (Baillitre) net 7/6 
White (S. E.), The Sign at Six, er 8vo...... sethitbipuncivabaninendanencieltentl (Hodder) 6/0 
Wilson (T. W.), A Modern Ahab, cr 8vo .. (8S. Paul) 6/0 
Wodnil (G.), Maggie of Margate, cr 8vo....... ...(S. Paul) 60 
‘Wood (M. N.), School Agriculture, cr 8vo......... ian ...(K. Paul) net 4/6 
(I. Pitman) net 7/6 


Worsfold (W. B.), The Union of South Africa, 8vo... 





LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 

IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 

10ft. Gin. £3 3 0 by Oft. 





Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDGS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............%94,600,000. 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form, 





THE COOLING SUMMER DRINK. 





MADE IN A MINUTE BY STIRRINC BRISKLY IN COLD WATER. 

Its Cooling and Thirst-quenching Qualities, as well as its 

Nourishing Value, commend it to Athletes, Sportsmen, 
Golfers, Tennis Players, Cricketers, &c. 

VERY REFRESHING WITH A DASH OF SODA. 
SERVED IN REFRESHMENT ROOMS AND BARS, 
AT MANY SPORTS GROUNDS, AND IN 
RESTAURANTS AND CAFES, 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilizei 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and 1i/~ 


Trial size free by post on application to— 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 





Total Funds = £18,167,251 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


ROYAL 





INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 





HEAD {} North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





LIMITED. 





C4 for large dining-room, billiard-room, sitting-rooms, numeroug 
bedrooms, and several bathrooms ; the property is well elevated from the 

and stands in about two acres of land, subject to a chief rent of £25 a year, and 
can be acquired on favourable terms; five minutes’ walk from Alderley Station, 
For further particulars apply to PHILIP SWANWICK, TERRAS & Co,, 64 
Cross Street, Manchester. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 


for Gentleman’s son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course, 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


( 1 ENTLEMAN recommends young man as 
Chauffeur. Has been in his stable (occasionally with sole charge of six 
horses) for three years, and has since learned to drive motor and to do simple 
repairs, ete. Would prefer place under experienced chauffeur. Apply, H, 
DENDY, Shilton Cottage, High Path Road, Merrow, Nr. Guildford. 


ACANCY for FARM PUPIL with well-known North. 
umbrian Gentleman Farmer. Pupils turned out competent to farm 
successfully, home or Colonies. «Or as PAYING GUEST (Gentleman of good 
social position), Hunting ; all sports; county society. Healthy, high situation; 
lovely scenery.—Box No. 566, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C, 











URAL SCIENCE TUTOR.—The Committee of the 

BANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE (the North Wales Counties College for 

the training of teachers) require immediately the services of a resident Rural 

Science Tutor. Particulars may be obtained from the Principal, Normal College, 
Bangor, N.W. EVAN R. DAVIES, Secretary to the Committee. 


(SAPNABVONSHIEE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
LLANDUDNO COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, A HEAD-MASTER to undertake duties not later than Ist 
January next. Degree and secondary or public-school experience essential. 
Salary £300 per annum, fixed. 

Further | pee = and forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. Applications should 
be forwarded not later than the 14th of September. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, either by candidates or their supporters, 
will be considered an express disqualification. 

EVAN RB. DAVIES, Secretary of Education, 

County Education Offices, Carnarvon. 20th August, 1912. 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 

The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
ENGLISH MISTRESS at the London County Council Paddington Technical 
Institute, Saltram Crescent, W. Salary £120, rising to £180 by yearly incre- 
ments of £6. The services of the successful applicant will be utilized mainly 
in the trade and domestic economy schools at the Institute. 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, mdon County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Thursday, 26th Sep- 
tember, 1912. Every communication must be marked T 1 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
17th July, 1912. 


Qveaes BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Applications are invited for the Post of LECTURER IN HISTORY at the 
above College. Candidates must hold a Degree, or its equivalent, of a 
University of the United Kingdom. 

Salary should a woman be appointed £150 per annum ; in the event of a 
man being appointed £150 to £150 per annum according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials and the 
naines of three referees, must be received by the undersigned not later than 
noon on Friday, September 6th next. 

HERBERT REED, 


Education Office, Assistant Clerk to the Education Committee. 
15 John Street, Sunderland, 
August, 1912. 


ag tS SSS RE OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 
KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO, 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 

Applications are invited for the pest of Lecturer in Political Economy at the 
Khedivial School of Law, Cairo, under the Egyptian Ministry of Education. 
Salary, £Eg. 600 (about £615 sterling) per annum. Contract for 3 years. 
Duties commence October 5th, 1912, Candidates must possess a University 
Degree in Honours and have specialized in Economics. 

Applications, accompanied by copies only of testimonials, should be addressed 
to . H. HILL, Esq. (Director of the School), 19 Park Lane, Swindon, 
Wiltshire, before September 2nd, 1912, who will supply further information 
to candidates regarded as eligible, 
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YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. |(NHERWELBL HALL, OXFORD. 
T General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TBACHERS, 
: Dramatic Work. Duplicatme. Recognized by Board of Education, by the Oxford 


guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 


d prompt return, 
eee ICKINS ville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


NOMA DICKINSON, 1 Sac 





—— — — . 


LECTURES, &c. 


H 
T MEDICAL SCHOOE. 
(A School of the University of London.) 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, €LERG YMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent edueational 
requirements. 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELE THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.€.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, Entrance 
Scholarships, and of the Hospital Appointments and valuable 
Scholarships and Prizes that are awarded annually to the value 
of over £1,000. 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October fst, 





NIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Courses of Lectures, Tutorial Classes, and Practical Work in 
“SOCRAL ORGANIZATION AND PUBLIC SBRVICE,” 
leading up to a University Diploma, will begin September 3th. aq Comm, 
extending over one year, is designed to meet the needs of men and women 
preparing themselves for paid or honorary posts in certain f--! - of publie 
administration or of voluunfiry organizations for Social Service, 

Courses will be given on Social Eeonomics, Public Health, the work of 
Public Administrative Authorities (in Education, Poor Law, Insaranee, 4 
Ethies of Citizenship, and History of Social Organization in England, 
1700-1912, &e. Among the tutors and lecturers are Professors Macgregor, 
Cameron, and Gillespie, and Messrs, H. Clay, R. S. Dower, and M. E, 
Sadler. 

In the arrangement of practical work the University is reeeiving help from 
Committees of the Corporation of the City of Leeds, the Bradford Education 
Committee, the West Riding Education Committee, the Leeds Charity 
Organization Society, the Bradford @uild of Help, the Yorkshire Ladies’ 
Council of Edacation, &c. 

Prospectus giving full particulars post free on lication to the 
SECRETARY, The University, Leeds, = 


NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
Session 1912-13 commences on Thursday, October 3. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
Dean, J. Wemyss Anperson, M.Eng., M.Inst.C.E. 
Prospeetuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained on appk- 
eation to the Registrar :—Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Naval Architeoture, Engineering Design and Drawing, Mathematics, 
Physics, Inorganic Chemistry. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :-— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDI@INE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (includ- 
ing Segieocsing, Meta!lurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

: ne — “9 — menees October 2nd, 1912. 

trance and Post-graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be pane |e from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


SHEFFIELD. 

















TEPHENSON HALL, 





(The STR HENRY STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HOSTEL.) Under 
Eepeeman Genetion. Recognized as a regidence for students of the University 
id, 


WARDEN: The Rev. E. C. HOSKYNS, M.A. 
ee of Berlin). 
Hoste? is intended primarily for students preparing for Holy Orders, but 
students, being members of the Church of inal selgesien for other pro- 
ns, May, under certain conditions, be admitted. 
Theological students are required to read for a degree in the University of 
f hd. They will receive a special theological teaching, together with the 
intellectual, social, and other advantages afforded by the University. 
For further articulars apply to the WARDEN, whose address during the 
vacation is :—Bishop’s Manor, Seuthwell, Notts. 


(Jesus College, Cambridge, 


Qourn WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


Manresa Road, Chelsea. 
ean ENING FOR WOMEN IN HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, SECRE- 
AL WORK, AND IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
COURSES COMMENCE SEPTEMBER 30th, 1912 


912. 
Apply for prospec 3 TR ; ITS. 
J the fm noone — fees to the REGISTRAR OF WOMEN STUDENTS. 


SCHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
pa | i offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
Edward i subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 

cana ton the property of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
distri ; of Cornwall, o: ers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
pm ten. op Dp ore dressing. The Diploma Course is taken at Camborne, and 
Seiten 4 —— —_ three yom. A ee ee a years’ 

+ Surveying, and assaying is provide ruth fi 
“ieee enable to take the full Diploma Course , aaa 
ull information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 











Qt. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL. A. 


F , vith Title ane 
Bt. dete eens, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 


B MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL} 


University De for Secondary ‘Training, and by 
the Cambrid dicate. 
Principal: Mis»CA'THE. E I. DODD, M.A, 


(Late Lecturer in Education, Manehester University.) 


Students are prepared for the, Oxford and Lendon Teachers’ oma 
and the Cam ge Teachers’ €ertificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 opeu to Students with a Begree on Entry. 


There isa Bund. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


(yzuaon EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WES'DMINSFER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARESTONE, DORSET. 
Head- Mistress, Miss A. Gramvenn Grar, 

Board and. Buition, £100 a year. 

Next Term begins September 24th, 


UPERANDS S€HOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Mistress, Miss_S. A. Gnaizrson, M.A., Mod. Lang, Tripos, Camb, 
rd and Fuition, £60 a year. 
j A thoroughly efficient Modern Edueation. Special department for House 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
Next Term begins September 18th. 


MILHAM FORD SOHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCane 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
Next Term begjns September 17th. 
> Ga a ca f = - > we eer per es Cd one 
j AMPSTBAD HEATH.—Bhe Priosy School stands on 
gravel soil, 500%. abeve sea-level; yom braci air, staongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern metliods. Resident 
p English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, —_— elocution, 
ing, games. Boarders 60 to 99 gns.. Some day-gir 





dressmak received. Scholas- 
ship for 3 years. Illustzsated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Aleock & Cocks. 
RLABOTORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOR 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A limited number of boarders under the personal eare of the Prineipals. 
Modern education,. braeing sea-air. 
HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. éLond.) 

OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOK, 

BOARDING SCHOOL BOR GIRLS. 

Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department, 

Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D, Prineipal :—Miss 

DAVIE, B.A. Iustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


ANSRPOWNE HOUSE, L¥NDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTHAD, N.W.—High-elass Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attentien given to Languages, Music, and Painti 


Pupils —= for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
sonaivedl ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. : 
S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 

















Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY STL€OX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk eoast. 


ARFAX, HEREFORD.—HOME S€HOOL FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all school 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door pursuits, cooking and all kinds 
of needlework. French Preparatory fer chi over five. oderate and 
strietly inclusive fees. No extras. Head-Mistress, Mrs. PASL CHAPMAN, 
wife o' Physician and formerly University Extension Lecturer. ~ ‘ 
— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX: 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., 
racing 


London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). air from Downs an? Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 














“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightfal Home School, 
with thorough edu on for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident traine@ Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 


sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


T. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
Country Sehool for Girls. Sandy soil, 600 feet above sea-level. Thorough 
education on modern lines. Curriculum carefully arranged to suit individual 
needs. Preparation for University and other examinations. Healthy outdoor 
life; good siding and ormens, enone training given in Carpentry, Gar- 
dening, Nature Study, and Pou oz, Keeping, as well as in domestic work. 
Principal, Miss MARGARET KEMP. 


12 a term inclusive. Gentlemen’s daughters would be 
received in High Class School neaz Lake District, at above fee, to increase 
numbers for new School year. Preparation for University examinations. 
Climate especiafly recommended for delicate children during winter months, 
Box No. 567, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, Wc. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings. arg fularged curriculum. PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under 9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large plying 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESBEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Psivate Kesiiential School fov the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on applieation to Principals, 
Summer Holidays from July 25th to September 19th. 


| | + etemasinteaaes COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 
For educated Girls over 17. 
In connection with 
EVBRSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHPORT. 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 














ALVERN—LANGLAND HOUSE. 
Head-Mistress.— Miss A. K. FARMER. 
Boarding school for girls from 1419 years old. Numbers limited to 18. 


Ne 





day 
and 


irls taken, 


usic, 


Special attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
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T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
$xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravei soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St, Antirews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
Autumn Term begins on September 19th. LES me Dd 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. ‘Telephone: 381 Liscard. oe: 
pry CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 





Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 

The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 
__ Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 


# ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 





The house, designed and built for the School, stands in a finely-timbered 
park of 23 acres, 300 feet above sea-level. Full school curriculum; prepara- 
tion for public examinations if desired; special attention to health and 
physical exercise. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


fN\HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good, thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results cbtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The — receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities and 
needs.’’—Cambridge Saantines’s Report, 1911. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. ond Rev, E, Lyttelton, D,D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 

L.A. Certificated Mistressesfor all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities, Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan- 
tages for advanced work. Excellent examination results. G garden and 
field for games.— References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev. 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


o OMEDALE,” The Avenue, Gipsy Hill, S.&.—Finish- 

ing Home School for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. Principal, 
Miss HENKEL. Modern Education combined with home life. Special 
advantages for languages, music, and art, Sports. Limited numbers. Age 
15-20, Junior House. Berkeley Lodge, 91 Gipsy Hill. Principal, Miss 
PATCHELL (former Senior Mistress of Homedale). Girls, 9-15. Special 
terms for companion pupil, Senior or Junior. 


RURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A thoroughly good education offered. Church teaching. Special train- 
ing for girls wishing to take up Domestic Economy. Preparation for Scholar- 
ships at the Universities, and for Certificates of the National Froebel Union. 
A limited number of Bursaries and Studentships are available. Boarders 
received, Terms moderate. Excellent climate for delicate or Anglo-Indian 
children, Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ACKWARD, DELICATE, OR TROUBLESOME 

GIRLS unable to profit by ordinary school routine, needing individual 

care, with kind but firm discipline, received by experienced lady (a mother). 

Bracing country and seaside home in own quande. Practical educational advan- 
tages. Entire charge if desired.—“ Hope,”’ Hooper's, 13 Regent St., London. 


FyPGBAsTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 





























34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


() Pessina ag, CHUL EASTBOURN E— 
Colle: 





Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 

ge).—-First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 

New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 

and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, Autumn Term begins Sept. 24. 
Next Vacancies January, 1913. 


SJ"; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—Boarding School 
for a limited number of Girls of Good Social Position. Thorough 
Modern Education combined with home life and training. 

Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 


“TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 











—Splendid Building Gy jum, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 

rs’ — ugh + , Pp, A l 





niste: —For Prospectus apply PRINCIP. 





a 

EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY 
Conducted by Miss E, DAWES, M.A., D.Litt., London, The cor.” 

forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound — 
in a sound bedy. Preparations for examinations if desired, French ana 
German a speciality. Large Grounds. High and healthy position -— 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G Mo 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and info ~~ 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE.” 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEw. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoreti 7 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 








GTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
kD read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty ears, 
otha TS get ag Rs REMINISCENCES oF A 
SRER,” post free. — B. SLE ept. O. Tuarrango 
Willesden Lane, Decedesbury. N.W. ‘ 4 “ —_ 


- - : es 
Bret Lit ky PERMANENTLY CURED— 
a, — —e soe } any I. ener & = daily pupils. Prospectus and 
imonial ree from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansi 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. a 
: = = — ——=> ——————aa={="a@"="="=e=€=—Ty”=ze="=_—=_=—==__=_"_=={====_=____ 
M ADRAS COLLEGE, ST. ANDREWs, 
FOUNDED 1832. 
Chairman of Governors : Principal STEWART, D.D. 
Head-Master: JOHN McKENZIE, M.A, 

This School provides, at a modcrate cost,a complete High School Educatiog 
in all Departments for pupils up to 17 or 18 years of age. Next Session beging 
on Tuesday, 3rd September. 

Boys may be received as Boarders by the Head-Master, and by the Mathe. 
matical Master at the College, and also by others. Girls are received in several 
houses in town. 

Prospectuses with full information can be obtained from the HEAD. 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, C. 8. Grace, W.S., St. Andrews, 

S* OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 

ST. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Tower 
Bridge, 8.E. Head-Master: W.G. Rushbrooke, Esq., LL.M. 

ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, New Kent 
Road, S.E. Head-Mistress: Miss M. G. Frodsham, B.A. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, Tuesday, September 10th, 1912. Autuma 
Term commences September llth, 1912. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to either School may be awarded on the 
results of the Examinations. 

Forms of Application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK tO THE GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, S8.E. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, 

. EDINBURGH.—Principal: O. CHARNOCK BRADLEY, M.D., D.Se., 
M.R.C.V.S, INETIETH SESSION, 

The only endowed Veterinary College in Great Britain, The Teaching 
Facilities have been further increased to meet modern requirements. 

Full courses of instruction are given in preparation for the examinations for 
the Diploma of Membership of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
(M.R.C.V.S.) and the Degree of Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) of the University 
of Edixburgh. An Examination in General Knowledge for intending Students 
will be held on 5th, 6th, and 7th September. Next Session commences Tuesday, 
Ist October. Further particulars may be obtained on application to ROBERT 
ANDERSON, 8.8.C., 37 York Place, Edinburgh, Secretary. 

LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examine 
tion at Llandovery in September. 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. 

NEXT SESSION 1912-13 begins on Wednesday, 2nd October. An Entrance 
Examination for new boys will take place on Tuesday, October Ist, at 10 a.m, 
It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to 
be entered. The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ Boarding 
Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 13) may be 
obtained at the Academy or from Mr. C, E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., 6 
North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing per large grounds, 
University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 




















ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, oe without break or undue 
pressure for Universities he Professions. andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon. 


17 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer 
Holiday Class abroad, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom College). _ 


Gz BANK SCHOOL, NORTH BERWICK. 


PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master—JOHN KEMP, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
Address during Vacation—Thornbank, Broughton, Peeblesshire. 





TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Lewving, Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where — abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxtord). 
meng COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
jy Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valua 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erect 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
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CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars’may be 
obtained fom Dr. ALAN McDOUGALLB, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 











‘SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, M.A.,Vicar of 
E. Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, not more 
than 4 boys for careful individual teaching. Prospectus, with list of References 
after 20 years’ Public School experience, on applitation. Fees, £150 per 
annul. —_ 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, FAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’swork, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Opgn-air life for delicate boys. 
T\OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cle 
Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrer, the Rev. F, 
W. Lusurxreton, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— Some NOMINATIONS 
FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term. 

Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
PROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
PREPARATORY HOUSE, “ELMSHURST,” 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in July. 


Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
For Prospectus apply the Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 


— 




















ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Pyep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 





WAASTBOURNB COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 
1LLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsery for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next term begins September 20th. 


O¥AL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


2 FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident tm the house for Vrench classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and making. Fine house an unds in healthiest 
near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
che, Paris. Mile. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can 
arrange interviews. 





a few girls to study French, Music, &c. Miss Shand will be at the 
Wilton Hotel, Victoria, London, on Tuesday, September 17th, to see parents 
and to escort pupils to Paris.—Avenue Victor-Hugo, Chatou, prés Paris. 
ARIS. Etoile—French Family receives a few Paying 
Guests to study French. Splendid situation. Comforts. Highest 
references. Moderate terms.—Mme. DEVOMEL, 4 Rue du Dome. 


ANOVER.—Hartwig Str. 4a. Mr. Percy Reed, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. Consular and Diplomatic Services, Interpreters 
(Student and Military), Army, Indian Police, Intermediate C.S. Efficient 
Staff ; labs, ; colloquial French, Spanish, &c., with foreign students. Reference 
to our students will convince that this is THE place for Consular rervice, 
Board with German friends ; four with Principal (German-speaking family). 


USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language, 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 


| WISHING TO ECONOMISE amidst simple 
but refined surroundings in a quiet and very prettily situated 
THURINGIAN TOWN, half an hour’s ride from the Thuringian Mountains, 
with great educational advantages and best opportunities to learn German, 
ean be RECEIVED EN PENSION for 25s. per week, including private sitting- 
room for families; Conservatorium of Music (7 gns. per annum); detached 
house in ducal grounds; dry, bracing climate; very pleasant sociable life; 
excellent winter sports, opera, ¢ concerts; large libraries; late dinner. 
Best reference among English army and clergy. Address; Fri. MARIE 
SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha, 


RUSSELS.-—French Protestant Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 

| y= Highly-finished modern and sound education. French, English, 
rman, and Ifalian. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given to French 








. Healthiest situation, 
For Prospectus and references, apply to Madame DU PRE—Principal. r 


RUSSELS.—-Finishing School for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen, 213-215 Avenue Brugmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 
modern and sound education, Fully qualified Staff. Special attention given 
to French Language and Arts. Healthiest situation. 
Prospectus and References apply to 
MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals. 


RUSSELS.—Collége d’ Anderlecht, International Boarding 
School for Young Men. Ist Class Institute for Business and Languages, 
English, French, German, Preparation to all examinations, Head Professor 
—Director M. DELLERE-HIGUET. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEV E,lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


_ SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 








DUOC A T-5 O-2. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 


Special Army and | 





CHOOULS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of cha: 
sending particulars of their requirements (locality d 


by parents 
ees, &c.) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and ab: » many of which they 


have personally i ted. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : #136 City. 


} SCHOOLS 


in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be to aid parents in their selection by 
sending ([ree of ¢ ) F tuses and full rtieulars of 
reliable and highly-reeommen establishments, hen writing 
please state the of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to i 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,253 pp. 
ood o> > toa 6d, we — —_ ihustratibns, 
- an A q ucatio: gents, 1443 Cannon Street, 
London, E.€. Telephone: 5033 Central. 


OINT AGENCY EOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head- Mistresses’ A iation, A iation of A tant 

tresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WI1FHOUT UNNECESSARY Cost. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 te 5 p.m, 
y Saturdays; 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


Messrs. J. and J. 
the BEST SCHOOLS 











CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 


Please state pupils’ ages, ee Pa, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC kGency, 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, ames oe “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poea: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADIELY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Geruarp, 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


TUODENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on eve 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 

M s P By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
i. - *! ‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
YACHTING All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
L Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel, 
os _ am, Electrie Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry, 
1912. Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 

Cr. 7. PENINSULA, MOROCCO & MARSEILLES 28 Sept. .. days 
Most luxurious and interesting Route to the RIVIERA, 

Cr. 8. HOLY LAND & EGYPT 90ct. .. Wdays 
Cr. 9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. nn oon 9 Nov. 15 days 
From Southampton and Marseilles. From £1 a Day. 

Cr.10, LISBON, MADEIRA, through WEST INDIES to JAMAICA, 
from Southampton Dec. 3, Returning by “ORUBA” via Panama, 
due Southampton Feb. 3. Fare £70 (excluding Hotel accommoda- 
tion) for 72 3. 

Tustrated Pooklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 











R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 

147.—_THE FAR EAST, visiting Japan, China, Burmah, 
India, and Egypt. Price includes Land Excursions at Ports of Call, 

October 19th. EN : 

£12 12s.—PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, 

SICILY, NAPLES. October Ist. 

The Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women. 64th party, October 9th, Sunny Italy in Vintage Season. Rome, 
Naples, Capri, Florence, Venice, &c. November lith: a “Garden of Allah 
Tour.” Algeria-Tunisia (Biskra, Tunis, Algiers, Chabet Pass, &c.,&c. A com- 
panied throughout by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Kd., 5.W, 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


—_—_—_—_ 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House, 800 ft. above 
Sea level. Lovely Country near Haytor, with fine views from shady 
garden in warm and sheltered situation. Tennisand Croquet Lawns. : Stabling 
or Motor. Separate Tables. Tel, No. 8 Haytor Vale, Apply, CANTAB,, 
Middlecott, Lisington, 5. Devon. eM " am ; 
NOWDON and the Sea. Delightful Holiday centre. 
kK South Beach Hotel, Pwllheli. South oe. oe Invigorating — 
i ‘ishing. Shooting. Perfect Bathing. Delightfu Seenery. Strongly 
Golf, Fishin Y AK 





recommended as Autump and Winter Residence, 





Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


42s, weekly, October and after from 35s, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONEY FOR OLD TRINKETS— Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. ferences, Capi and Counties Bank. 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and ouias® for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 

xcellent introductions "ean, — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


HE PERSEVERANCE HAND LAUNDRY, 42 Staines 

Road, Twickenham.—This is a small private Laundry where all work is 

done by experienced hand labour. No machinery or chemicals, Strongly 
led, Deliveries to all parts of London. Price List on application. 




















ULSTER and HOME RULE 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE RED HAND OF ULSTER. 
6s. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 


The SPECTATOR, August 17th, says:— 

**It is impossible to deny the wit and the high spirits with which 
this brilliant fantasia is carried through. ... As a study of the 
psychology of the Orangeman the book is quite remarkable. 
abounds in whimsical digressions and delightful obiter dicta, and last 
but not least, in spite of its red-hot topicality, successfully avoids 
the pitfall of personal portraiture.” 

From The DAILY TELEGRAPH, August 2ist:— 

“*A reduction to absurdity of the whole Home Rule problem. The 
story is one jolly, high-spirited travesty of modern politics, packed 
with rollicking fun, and yet at the heart of things inspired by q 
true sense of critical detachment, which may well be commended 
to the notice of all contending parties in the State.” 











London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 











OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.R.S.,and Canon Kenton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.— 


HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. _ 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by fend 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
1 


0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memonriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: .M. Tue Krna, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed 
Treasurer: Tue Eart oy Harrowny. Secretary: Goprrery H. Hami.ton, 


| gateiheanaaiaiats CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 


Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
ATHE RLESS CHILDREN. 
INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 

This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Children 
whose parents once occupied a good position. They are admitted at the 
VERY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and 
educated until 15 years old. 

Apply to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 

EW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer, 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secretary and Supt. 


























ECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY FUND.—Miss 
CONSTANCE BEERBOHM desires to offer her heartfelt thanks to 

the readers of the Spectator, who with such unusual generosity and kindness 
have sent contributions to the above Fund. Miss Beerbohm is deeply grateful 
for their goodness.—48 Upper Berkeley Street, W. 











‘ ANGELUS” 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


the extraordinary success of which is undoubtedly 
due to their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability, 
and Moderate Prices. 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd., 
Dept. 44, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233 Regent Street, London. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsipr Page (when available), Fourrers Guineas, 


. £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 
(Column) ............ 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Columa .... “ 
Quarter-Page ( Column) 3 3 0O| Quarter Narrow Column ,,.. 

Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
Companies, 


Outside Page £16 16 0O| Inside Page 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andlaa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 











Terms of Subscription. 


ParaBLE in ADVANCE, 





Yearly. teas. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
ingdom ial SL 8 6 ur OM S......0 7 8 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, ce, Germany, 


China, Japan, &. 112 6......016 3.....0 8 6 
1 WeLLineton Street, Stranp, Lonpos, 











HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 
“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, ang 

Amateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by “ Old Boys,” 

The August Issue contains an Article on the Chapel Windows of Kings’ College, Camb. (Illes) 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents, 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad, (Canada 13s.), 


Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor 8t., London, ec 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Londoa, 

















SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e the and =. 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s. o| 
+. 25 0 O | Members ove oe 
; V ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ose 0 0 | Associates, with Literature 
ee st ees and Journal on =e ee S 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


President - 





Hon. Vice-Presidents on § io 4 





Colonel! W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loxpos 
Srreert, Norwics, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post. 
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The First Two Big Novels 
of the Season 


NOW READY Price 6s. 
THE 


TURNSTILE 
By A. E.W. MASON 


Author of 
‘The Broken Road,” “ The Four Feathers,” etc. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London 





READY ON MONDAY Price 6s. 


MRS. AMES 
By E. F. BENSON 


Author of “ Dodo,” “ Sheaves,” etc. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


for September 


SIR 
GILBERT 


PARKER'S 


Great Serial 


THE 


JUDGMENT 
HOUSE 











CONSTABLE'’S LST. 


MR. A. G BRADLEY’S NEW BOOK 


THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND : or East Lothian, 


Lammermoor, and the Merse. Illustrated with 8 Coloured 
Plates and numerous line drawings by A. L., COLLINS, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Bradley's excellent book.””—Glasgow Evening News. 

“A beautiful and interesting book."’— Publishers’ Circular. 

“‘Mr. Bradley enlivens his pages with many delightful azecdotes,’’—Spectators 

“ Deserves every praise,’’"— Bookseller. 


MRS. JANET ROSS’S NEW BOOK 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. Author of “Three 


Generations of English Women.” 12s. 6d. net. 


“This exceedingly delightful book.’’"—Daily News and Leader. 
“There is no end to the delightful things in this book.”’"—Athenzum, 
“Worth reading . .. will have a permanent interest,’’—Times, 

“ From first to last alive with amusing anecdotes.’’—Standard, 

** An exceptionally notable and distinguished book.’’— Bookseller, 


PROFESSOR JAMES SULLY’S NEW BOOK 


ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES. 
lilustrated by P. NOEL BOXER. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ These agreeable pea-pictures of Italian life, scenery, history, and arch vology 

are superior. The illustrations are good and the style is distinguished.” 
—Athenzum, 

“Delightful personal impressions of Palermo, Baveno, Terracina, Viterbo, 
Viareegio. ... The book is written throughout with knowledge and vision, 
and its interest is enhanced by an admirable bibliography of works, Italian, 
German, French, and English, which throw light on the places described in 
Dr. Sully’s wanderings.’’—Standard. 


HOLIDAY FICTION. 
THE PANEL Ford Madox Hueffer 


“A most entertaining book.”’—Observer, 

“His style is admirable.” —Deily News and Leader. 

“ Excellent, a considerable achievement.””— Daily Express. 

“ Exceedingly clever, vivacious, and amusing.’”’—Aberdeen Free Press, 


THE NARROW ESCAPE OF LADY HARDWELL 


Frankfort Moore 














“A fine and convincing sketch.”’—Observer. 
“Congratulations to the writer.”"—Standard, 
“A good society story, full of cleverly observed characters,’’—Daily Mail, 
“A master of a brilliant and witty dialogue . , ,”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ROSE OF THE CARDEN Katharine Tynan 


“ Miss Tynan is to be congratulated.”""—Daily News. 
“ How richly interesting and how complete in charm,’’— Dundee Advertiser. 
“ There is character and atmosphere on every page.’’— Westminster Gazette. 





SUCHE BAZIEV Renee’ Opes 
“ Compels attention.”"—Morning Post. 
** Fall of vitality and force.""—Daily Telegraph. 
“ The book undoubtedly will satisfy many readers,””"— (lobe. 
“Told with all the cunning of a fine artist.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TO-DAY Perey White 
“Subtly ironie pages.” —Tines. 

“An ably written and constructed story.” —Evening Standard, 

One of the most entertaining stories he has ever written,” —Referce, 

“ The story is among the best he has written.”"—Observer. 

* A vivid, modern book, brimming with interest.""—Ilearth and Home. 

“ An achievement of which not half a dozen English novelists are capable.’’ 

—Athenzum, 


THE RED VINTACE Joseph Sharts 


“A fine achievement.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

“ A good yarn, admirably spun.’’—Saturday Review, 

“There are real character studies in this book, and the story goes from 
beginning to end with unflagging energy."’—T.P.'s Weekly. 


THE CITY OF LICHT (5th Impression) W. L. Georgo 
EVE (2nd Impressicn) Maarten Maartens 
A HOOSIER CHRONICLE Meredith Nicholson 
EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND Corra Harris 
THE EXPLOITS OF KESHO NAIK Sir Edmund C. Cox 
LOST FARM CAMP Henry H. Knibbs 
THE SORROWS OF BESSIE SHERIFF (4s. 6d net.) Anon 
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“Give me my Pipe.” 


“TI care nothing for politics. The Whigs 
say the Tories are everything that is bad; 
the Tories say the Whigs are nothing that is 
good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happen- 
ings, not the wranglings of place-holders 
and place-seekers.” 

—Benjamin Robert Haydon, 


“Give me my Pipe,” 
but first fill it with— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Blends of Tobacco obtainable. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


1d. 


2 per oz. 


MILD and 
MEDIUM 


1/8 per }-lb. tin. 


d, 


per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tel. : a GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 

3500 TIO TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 

Gerrard EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 





OOKS WANTED. .—-Oomplete Sets of Stevenson, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, one. Tennyson and other authors. 
ipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols, 22 and 23; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Bowland son, Cruikshank, etc. Old 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector’s Great at Bookshop, Birmingham. 


“HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to — ~~ your own ideas, crest, 











motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 64. Marvellous ae 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W 





OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


NOW READY. 


STORY & TRIGGS are now issuing a 
revised edition of their book dcaling 
with the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 
“Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 


The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains numerous Illustrations of the styles of the 
17th and 18th Centuries. 


Every Reader of the Spectator interested 
in Period Furnishing is invited to write 
for a copy, which may be had from 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd. 


ONLY SHOWROOMS. 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 





INFANTILE MORTALITY— Infected milk is the chief cause 
of the high death-rate of infants in summer. The Medical Officer of 
Health for the City of London, in his report for 1910, p.37, remarks: 


“That a large phn chee me of milk goes into consumption in London 
that is capable of producing disease in the consumer, in some cases 
oven, tuberculosis, and that a still larger quantity is polluted with 


The “ Allenburys”"’ Foods are practically identical with 
healthy human milk and absolutely free from harmful germs. 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphlet “ infant Feeding and Management ”"’ sent free. 
ALLEN &] HANBURY’S Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


for Regular Use. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an —— 

li ve. Dinner Wine, The q a3 
this wine w ‘ound =e i 

wine usually sold at much ch higher ” 

prices, 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. }- Bota 





**The Finest View.” 


THE STORY OF THE 
MALVERNS. 


With Appendices and Illustrations. 
By G. W. HASTINGS, 
Author of “A Vindication of Warren Hastings.” 


CONTENTS: 
I. Geologic Malvern V. Tudor Malvern 
II. Prehistoric Malvern VI. Stuart Malvern 





THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 





ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
= appreciation this wine meets 
rom the constantly increas- 
bang number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
2 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


17/3 9/9 





7 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
aS Se ts “GE tee Veneta _____ | WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
: Appendices, PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
By Miss Tack . 
2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. "Lhe COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





CORNISH BROTHERS, ee 


oF New Street, Birmingham. 


Applications for - Copies of t the . SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should Not 
be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PuBLisHERr, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


at the rate of 1 





Vauxhall Bri 





CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 

ty permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
-free on — of two stamps, or in quantities 


7, = a) 
SECRETARY, Central ice, 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 


Subscriptions only receiied by GoxpoNn 
AND Gorcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILi1AMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bartuiz AND Comrany, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprercxcey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 


lication to the 
nison House, 





3.W. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ART. 
Seventu Epirion Revis—ep AND ENLARGED. 


A Popular Handbook to _ the 
National Gallery. Including Notes collected from 
the Works of Mr. RUSKIN. Vol. Il. BRITISH SCHOOLS 


(INCLUDING THE TATE GALLERY). By SIR 
EDWARD T. COOK. Seventh Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. Thin paper. Leather binding. 
10s. net. 


* This edition has been brought up to date so as to cover all recent 
additions to the Tate Gallery, and especially the new Turner Wing. 


_ 
The Sacred Shrine. A Study of 
the Poetry and Artof the Catholic Church, 
By ¥RJO HIRN, Professor of A‘sthetic and Modern Litera- 
ture at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 8vo. 
lis. net. 

Nation.—‘**The Sacred Shrine’ is an important and even a memorable 
work. In its conception a study in esthetics, it has developed into a treatise 
on comparative religion ; in no book available to English readers has the secret 
of Catholicism found such a true expression as here.’’ 


— 


FICTION. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOK. 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of Nature Stories. By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “The Centaur,” &c. 
Illustrated by GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extra cr. Svo. 6s. 


Puxcu.—“‘ Pan’s Garden’ is a collection of shorter and longer sketches in 
which mainly some mystical and quasi-personal activity of the wood, the sea, 
the desert, the hills, the snows, is suggested with a singular skill, a subtly 
ingenious symbolism, and a welcome distinction of phrasing.” 











| MILITARY. 
_ Vol. VII. With a separate Volume of Maps. 


History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and Plans. 
Vol. VII. 1809-1810. With a separate volume of Maps. 
8vo, 21s. net. 

Vol. VII. opens with the operations in the West Indies from 
1807 until 1815, and carries the Peninsular War to the end of the 
year 1810. 

Prospectus post free on application. 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. New Vol. 


Our Cavalry. By Major-General M. F. RIMING- 
TON, C.V.0., C.B. With 8 Diagrams. 8vo. 5s. net. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


_— 


LITERARY. 


History of English Prose Rhythm. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D., &e. 8vo. 
lds. net. 

Onserven,—“ Full to the brim of learning and delight,” 


The Standard of Value. 
BARBOUR, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Tur Times.—“ Sir David's exposition of the problem which faced India 
after 1883 will be read with interest by students of economic history.” 


By Sir DAVID 


Elementary Principles of 
Economics. By IRVING FISHER. Extra crown 8vo. 


8s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 
The Isle of the Shamrock. wiitten 


and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON, Cheaper Re-issue. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


New England and its Neigh- 
bours. Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
New and Cheaper Impression. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. Gd. net. 


Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. 
By ALICE MORSE EARLE. Illustrated. New and 
Cheaper Impression. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


New Orleans: the Place and the 
People. By GRACE KING. Illustrated. Cheaper 
Re-issue. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Spanish Highways and Byways. 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES. Illustrated. Cheaper 
Re-issue. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Philadelphia: the Place and the 
People. By AGNES REPPLIER. Illustrated. Cheaper 
Re-issue. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. Gd. net. 

Boston: the Place and the People. 


By N. A. DE WOLFE HOWE. Illustrated. Cheaper 
Re-issue. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. Gd. net. 


STANLEY PAUL’S 
NEW BOOKS 





INTIMATE MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON Ill. 
Persona! Reminiscences of the Man and the Emperor. 
By the Late BARON D’AMBES. Illustrated. 2 
24s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF SANDRO BOTTI- 
CELLI. By A. J. ANDERSON, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net, 


CAMEOS OF INDIAN CRIME. 
By H. J. A, HERVEY. Iilustrated. 128. 6d. net. 


THE ROYAL MIRACLE. 
By A. M. BROADLEY, 


vols, 


Profusely Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE RIDGE OF THE WHITE WATERS. 
By W. C. SCULLY, Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE FIRST SIGNS OF INSANITY. 
By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MOTOR. 


A Practical Work of Original Information and Reference 
for Owners and Makers. By JOHN ARMSTRONG, 
Demy 8vo. 160 Illustrations. 10s. Gd. net. 


THE WHITE SLAVE MARKET. 
Seventh Edition. By OLIVE CHRISTIAN MALVERY 
(Mrs. ARCHIBALD MACKIRDY) and W. N. WILLIS, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Stanley Paul’s New Gs. Noveis 








Charlotte Cameron 
Gabrielle Wodnil 
Sir William Magnay 
L. T. Meade 
Herbert Flowerdew 


A BDURBAR BRIDE 

MACCIE OF MARCATE 
PAUL BURDON 

LOVE’S CROSS ROADS 
THE VILLA MYSTERY 

THE BAN 

BRICHT SHAME 
CALBRAITH GF WYNYATES 
BRASS FACES 

THE NEW WOOD NYMPH 
SWELLING OF JORDAN 
Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken 


THE ROMANCE OF BAYARD 
Col. 


Lester Lurgan 
Keighley Snowden 
E. 
Charles McEvoy 
Dorothea Busscll 


Everett-Green 


Andrew C. P. Haggard 
Theodora Wilson Wilson 
Headon Hill 

Ada Cambridge 
Dorothea Gerard 
Beryl Symons 

R. Murray Gilchrist 
Michael W. Kaye 
Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 
THE CONFESSIONS OF PERPETUA Alice M. Dichl 
NEICHBOURS OF MINE R. Andom 
THE MARBLE APHRODITE A. Kirby Gill 
LONESOME LAND B. M. Bower 
THE CARDEN OF LIFE Kate Ilorn 
THE RIDING MASTER Dolf Wyllarde 


A MODERN AHAB 

THE THREAD OF PROOF 
THE RETROSPECT 
EXOTIC MARTHA 
PRINCE AND PRIEST 
DAMOSEL CROFT 

A ROBIN HOOD OF FRANCE 
THE CONSORT (3rd Eu.) 


(2nd Ed.) 


(1s. net) 
2s. net) 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lid., LONDON, 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 ESSEX STREET, LONDON. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS. 


Some Autumn Announcements 





NEW 6s. 


THE OUTCASTE 


By F. E. PENNY 


—$————_. 


NOVELS 


Shortly 
Author of “The Rajah,” &c. 





FAUSTULA 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH 


Shortly 


Author of “ Marotz,” “ Hurdcott,” &ce. 





LARKMEADOW 
By 


Aug. 29 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL Author of “Said the Fisherman,” &c. 





CHEADLE & SON 
A. HAMILTON GIBBS $Author of “The Compleat Oxford Man,” &c. 


By 


Sept. 5 





A DAUGHTER OF 
By 


HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


THE MORNING Sepi. 12 


Author of “‘A Boy's Marriage,’’&c. 





THREE WOMEN 


By NETTA SYRETT 


Sept. 16 


Author of “Drender's Daughter,” &c. 





PANSY MEARS 
By 


HORACE W. C. NEWTE 


Sept. 19 


Author of “Sparrows,” &c. 





MARK TWAIN'S (S. 


Uniform Library Edition. 


The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and 
Corrected by the Author. With Life Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations. 

Mark Twain's Library of Humour. 
trations by E. W. Kemsue. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at Home. With 200 
Illustrations by F. A. Frasge. 

The American Claimant. 
Hat Husgst, &c. 

*The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
trations. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by Dan 
Bgarp. 

Tom Sawyer, Detective, &c. 
trait. 

*A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations, 

More Tramps Abroad. 

*The Innocents Abroad; and The New Pilgrim's 
Progress. With 234 Illustrations. (The 2s. Edition is 
also known as Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip.) 


With 197 Ilus- 


With 81 Illustrations by 


With 111 Ilus- 


With Photogravure Por- 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 





L. Clemens) WORKS 


3s. 6d. cach. 


*The Gilded Age. 
212 Illustrations. 


*The Prince and the Pauper. 


By Marx Twain and C. D. Warne 


With 190 Illustrations. 
With 300 Illustrations. 
174 Illustrations by 


*Life on the Mississippi. 


*Adventures of Hucklebury Finn. 
E. W. Kemble. 


*A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. 
Illustrations by Dan Brarp. 


Pudd’nhead Wilson. With Portrait and 6 Illustrations by 
Louis Loss. 


*The Stolen White Elephant. 
*The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 


A Double-barrelled Detective Story. With 7 Ilus- 
trations by Lucius Hircucock. 


With 22 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. With 12 


Illustrations by F. V. Du Monp. 


The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. With Frontis- 
piece, 


*,* Marked * may also be had in Post 8vo, cloth, without Illustrations, at 2s, each. 





Porvutar Epirions, Medium 8vo, 6d. each. 


A Tramp Abroad. Tom Sawyer. 


The Prince and the Pauper. 


Hucklebury Finn. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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